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How I still get Around and take Notes. No. 6. 


Camden, N. J., July to, 1882.—Plunging in the budget of 
notes and memoranda written on the spot, the accumulations of 
idle hours, and fishing up thence from the past, we will pay our 
respects this time quite altogether to the nights, and the moon 
and stars. 

AN EXCEPTIONAL NIGHT, 

July 22, 1878.—A wonderful conjunction of all that goes to 
make those sometime miracle-hours after sunset—so near and yet 
so far. Perfect, or nearly perfect days, I notice, are not so very 
uncommon ; but the combinations that make perfect nights are 
few, even in a life time. We have one of those perfections to- 
night. 

Sunset left things pretty clear; the larger stars were visible 
soon as the shades allowed. A while after 8, three or four great 
black clouds suddenly rose, seemingly from different points, and 
sweeping with broad swirls of wind but no thunder, underspread 
the orbs from view everywhere, and indicated a violent heat-storm. 
But without storm, clouds, blackness and all, sped and van- 
ished as suddenly as they had risen; and from a little after 9 till 
11 the atmosphere and the whole show above were in that state of 
exceptional clearness and glory just alluded to. In the northwest 
turned the Great Dipper with its pointers round the Cynosure. A 
little south of east the constellation of the Scorpion was fully up, 
with red Antares glowing in its neck ; while dominating, majestic 
Jupiter swam, an hour and a half risen, in the east—(no moon till 
after 11). 

A large part of the sky seemed just laid in great splashes of 
phosphorus. You could look deeper in, farther through, than 
usual. Theorbs thick as heads of wheatina field. Not that there 
was any special brilliancy either—nothing near as sharp as I have 
seen of keen winter nights, but a curious general luminousness 
throughout to sight, sense, and soul. The latter had much to do 
with it. (I am convinced there are hours of Nature, especially of 
the atmosphere, mornings and evenings, addressed to the soul. 
Night transcends, for that purpose, what the proudest day can do.) 

Now, indeed, if never before, the heavens declared the glory of 
God. It was to the full the sky of the Bible, of Arabia, of the 
prophets, and of the oldest poems. There, in abstraction and 
stillness (I had gone off by myself to absorb the scene, to have 
the spell unbroken), the copiousness, the removedness, vitality, 
loose-clear-crowdedness, of that stellar concave spreading over- 
head, softly absorbed into me, rising so free, interminably high, 
stretching east, west, north, south—and I, though but a point in 
the centre below, embodying all. 

As if for the first time, indeed, Creation noiselessly sank into 
and through me its placid and untellable lesson, beyond—O, so 
infinitely beyond !—anything from art, books, sermons, or from 
science, old or new. The spirit’s hour-—religion’s hour—the visi- 
ble suggestion of God in space and time—now once definitely in- 
dicated, if never again. The untold pointed at—the heavens all 
paved with it. The Milky Way, as if some superhuman sym- 
phony, some ode of universal vagueness, disdaining syllable and 
sound—a flashing glance of Deity, addressed to the soul. All 
silently—the indescribable night and stars—far off and silently. 

THE DAWN. 


July 23.—This morning —between one and two hours before 


sunrise—a spectacle wrought on the same background, yet of 
quite different beauty and meaning. The moon well up in the 
heavens, and past her half, is shining brightly. The air and sky 
of that cynical-clear, Minerva-like quality, virgin cool—not the 
weight of sentiment or mystery, or passion’s ecstacy indefinable— 
not the religious sense, the varied All, distilled and sublimated 
into one, of the night just described. Every star now clear-cut, 
showing for just what it is, there in the colorless ether. The 
character of the heralded morning, ineffably sweet and fresh and 
limpid, but for the esthetic sense alone, and for purity without 
sentiment. 

I have itemized the night—but dare I attempt the cloudless 
dawn? (What subtle tie is this between one’s soul and the break 
of day? Alike, and yet no two nights or morning shows ever 
exactly alike.) Preceded by an immense star, almost unearthly 
in its effusion of white splendor, with two or three long unequal 
spoke-rays of diamond radiance, shedding down through the fresh 
morning air below —almost an hour of this, and then the sunrise. 

THE EAST, - 


What a subject fora poem! Indeed, where else a more preg- 
nant, more splendid one? Where one more idealistic-real, more 
subtle, more sensuous-delicate? The East, answering all lands, 
all ages, peoples ; touching all senses, here, immediate, now—and 
yet so indescribably far off—such retrospect! The East—long- 
stretching—so losing itself—the orient, the gardens of Asia, the 
womb of history and song—forth-issuing all those strange, dim 
cavalcades— 

Florid with blood, pensive, rapt with musings, hot with passion, 
Sultry with perfume, with ample and flowing garments, 
With sunburnt visage, intense soul and glittering eyes. 


Always the East—old, how incalculably old! And yet here the 
same—ours yet, fresh as a rose, to every morning, every life, 
to-day—and always will be. 

Sept. 17.—Another presentation—same theme-—-just before 
sunrise again (a favorite hour with me). The clear gray sky, a 
faint glow in the dull, liver-color of the east, the cool fresh odor 
and the moisture—the cattle and horses off there grazing in the 
fields—the star Venus again, two hours high. For sounds, the 
chirping of crickets in the grass, the clarion of chanticleer, and 
the distant cawing of an early crow. Quietly over the low, dense 
fringe of cedars and pines, rises that dazzling, red, transparent 
disk of flame, and the low sheets of white vapor roll and roll into 
dissolution. 

THE MOON. 


May 18, 1878.—I went to bed early last night, but found my- 
self waked shortly after 12, and, turning awhile sleepless and 
mentally feverish, I rose, dressed myself, sallied forth, and walked 
down the lane. The full moon, some three or four hours up—a 
sprinkle of light and less-light clouds just lazily moving—Jupiter 
an hour high in the east, and here and there throughout the 
heavens a random star appearing and disappearing. So, beauti- 
fully veiled and varied—the air, with that early-summer perfume, 
not at all damp or raw—at times Luna languidly emerging in rich- 
est brightness for minutes, and then partially enveloped again. 
Far off a whip-poor-will plied his notes incessantly. It was that 
silent time between 1 and 3 o’clock. 

The rare nocturnal scene, how soon it soothed and pacified me! 
Is there not something about the moon, some relation or reminder, 
which no poem or literature has yet caught? (In very old and 
primitive ballads I have come across lines or asides that suggest it.) 

After a while the clouds mostly cleared, and as the moon swam 
on she carried, shimmering and shifting, delicate color-effects of 
pellucid green and tawny vapor. Let me conclude this part with 
an extract (some writer in the 77zdune, May 16, 1878): 


No one ever gets tired of the moon. Goddess that she is by 
dower of her eternal beauty, she is a true woman by her tact—knows 
the charm of being seldom seen, of coming by surprise and staying 
but a little while; never wears the same dress two nights running, 
nor all night the same way; commends herself to the matter-of-fact 
people by her usefulness, and makes her uselessness adored by 
poets, artists, and all lovers in all lands ; lends herself to every sym- 
bolism and to every emblem; is Diana’s bow and Venus’s mirror ° 
and Mary’s throne; is a sickle, a scarf, an eye-brow, his face or her 
face, as looked at by her or by: him; is the madman’s hell, the poet’s 
heaven, the ‘baby’s toy, the philosopher's study; and while her ad- 
mirers follow her footsteps, and hang on her lovely looks, she knows 
how to keep her woman’s secret—her other side—unguessed and 
unguessable. 
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FURTHERMORE, 


Feb, 19, 1880.—Just before 10 P. M. cold and entirely clear 
again, the show overhead, bearing southwest, of wonderful and 
crowded magnificence. The moon in her third quarter—the clus- 
ters of the Hyades and Pleiades, with the planet Mars between-- 
in full crossing-sprawl in the sky the great Egyptian X (Sirius, 
Procyon, and the main stars in the constellations of the Ship, the 
Dove, and of Orion) ; just north of east Bootes, and in his knee 
Arcturus, an hour high, mounting the heaven, ambitiously large 
and sparkling, as if he meant to challenge with Sirius the stellar 
supremacy. 

With the sentiment of the stars such nights I get all the free 
margins and indefiniteness of music or poetry, fused in geometry’s 
utmost exactness. WALT WHITMAN. 








Literature 








English History.* 

IT is quite unnecessary to say that anything by Professor Yonge 
or Mr. Lecky is well worth reading, even though their subjects be 
precisely the same. The similarity in this case, however, is only 
partial, for though both treat in these volumes of English history 
since 1760, Professor Yonge in 450 pages comes down a hundred 
years, while Mr. Lecky in about 1250 pages only covers a quarter 
of acentury. There is, of course, the inevitable difterence of ful- 
ness of treatment, in itself so great that Yonge devotes less than a 
hundred pages to a period which Lecky barely covers in his two 
volumes ; but there is also difference of method, with certain 
striking differences of opinion, yet also with some striking simi- 
larities. One who cares only for a compendium of English history 
for nearly the whole of the past century will find it in Yonge, as he 
may, indeed, have already found it in Green’s ‘ Short History of 
the English People.’ But if he looks for more detail, and if his in- 
terest is aroused in the conduct and character of individual actors 
in the more or less important events of that period, he will find in 
Lecky the condensation of a library of books that have been writ- 
ten upon the history of England during the latter part of the 
Eighteenth Century. 

Professor Yonge borrows his title (2) from Hallam’s ‘ Constitu- 
tional History,’ of which work he offers his own as a continuation. 
‘The English Constitution’ is a phrase as good as another, and 
has its uses in parliamentary debate ; but it lacks the meaning, if 
we may venture to say so, when applied to modern events, that it 
has in the political growth and changes of earlier centuries. It 
means something in Hallam which it is hard to make it mean in 
Yonge. And of this Yonge himself seems always conscious -to 
be always feeling the necessity of explaining the propriety of the 
title of his volume. To Americans Lecky’s volumes (1) have 
more than ordinary interest as English history, inasmuch as they 
are largely devoted to the American Revolution. Yonge gives to 
that event about one-sixth of the pages he devotes to the period in 
which it occurred ; in Lecky it is thought important enough to 
take up a third of each voluine. The struggle with the colonies 
has apparently about this relative importance in the minds of the 
two authors. Perhaps the difficulty of classifying such an event 
as either constitutional or unconstitutional minimized its impor- 
tance with the Professor ; he seems, at any rate, to have given the 
subject little thought or study ; unless, indeed, he has given it 
more than anybody ever did before, and has come, therefore, to 

erfectly novel conclusions. Prof. Yonge thinks that neither the 
fan of some of the best and most influential friends of the colon- 
ists in England, nor the alliance which the colonies secured with 
France and Spain * produced any practical effect on the result of 
the war.’ It is curious to see not only that Lecky holds no such 
opinion as this—nor anybody else that we ever heard of—but that, 
in regard to the French alliance, he holds the opposite belief more 
positively than is common. It seems a pretty natural conclusion 
that the war was prolonged because it became less unpopular in 
England ; and it is certainly not less conclusive that the invalua- 
ble aid given by France to the colonies, in money, in men, and in 
the material of war, must have had some ‘ practical effect,’ even if 
we do not quite accept Mr. Lecky’s theory that but for the aid of 
France failure was absolutely inevitable. 





*(1.) A History of England in the Eighteenth Century. By Wm. E. H. Lecky. 
Vols. III., IV. $2.25 each. New York: D. rp E> & Co. (2.) The Constitutional 
History of England from 1760 to 1860. By C. D. Yonge. $1.75. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 


Mr. Lecky’s view of the canflict is of great interest, not only 
because it is, in the aspect he chooses to present, as faithful as it 
is exhaustive, but because his is the Tory view set forth with 
more ability and more candor and more fulness than has ever been 
done before. We may venture to say, without risk to our reputa- 
tion for patriotism, that it is refreshing as well as instructive read- 
ing ; instructive, because it presents a side of the question which 
American historians, in the nature of the case, largely ignore ; 
and refreshing, because of its novelty and boldness, or (perhaps 
we should say) its unconsciousness that there are fifty million 
English-speaking people who will reject it as essentially untrue. 
And yet for all that, it is generally free from prejudice. and is pre- 
sented as the result of careful study of all available, and even out- 
of-the-way, authorities, and of much thought and comparison. It 
would not be difficult to show that it is not always perfectly accu- 
rate as to facts, and that when accurate they are sometimes 
grouped in such relations as to lead to wrong conclusions. There 
is also an occasional want of candor which may easily mislead the 
English reader, who is generally as ignorant of the history of the 
American Revolution as he is of King Philip’s war, of which not 
one Englishman ina million ever heard. Mr. Lecky, for exam- 
ple, can see nothing but the demagogue in one of the purest of 
the early patriots, James Otis, Jr. But this is quite in accordance 
with Mr. Lecky’s belief that our ancestors generally were rather a 
sorry set of rebels. In the two-thirds of the volumes, however, 
which are purely English history, and have nothing to do with 
America, there is no abatement of the diligence in research, the 
power of analysis, the keenness and impartiality of judgment, 
which are so remarkable in all Mr. Lecky’s works. 





Mr. Leland on the Gypsies.* 


Mr. LELAND’S new work on the Gypsies contains the substance 
of two papers which he read before the British Philological So- 
ciety, and the Oriental Congress at Florence in 1878 ; some valu- 
able information as to the Shelta-Thari, or tinkers’ language, of 
which little has hitherto been known; sketches of the Gypsies he 
has met in the East, in different parts of Europe, and in America ; 
with several Romany ballads and Romany legends. The book 
has its two distinct sides. Mr. Leland is both student and what 
he himself calls aficzonado. He studies the Romanies and their 
language, but he is also ‘affected unto them,’ and loves them as 
one of the links ‘ which connect the simple feeling of nature with 
romance’ or poetry. His book is in fact a species of prose-poem, 
and it is evident that he meant it to be such. Mr. Leland’s vocab- 
ulary of Anglo-Romany is more extensive perhaps than that of 
any man living. His spelling is on the whole like that of Borrow, 
and differs totally from the so-called English method followed by 
Dr. Smart—by which %zshéz is given as kooshty. There is in Mr. 
Leland’s Gypsy a decided tendency to old forms seldom heard. 
Thus he is fond of putting covakaz for acovo or covo (‘this here’ 
for ‘ this’); he uses Juv-saver (‘ earth sewer’) for ‘ spider,’ in- 
stead of the more familiar szvamengrz. There are also instances 
of carelessness in his spelling -as on page 316, where the word 
‘black’ is given in the same sentence as £au/o and sadlz, the for- 
mer being altogether incorrect according to Mr. Leland’s own 
standard. We have also our doubts as to whether ¢rds¢ta/ can be 
used like the German wm to signify not only ‘about’ locally, but 
also ‘in reference to’ or ‘concerning.’ In fact, the author ap- 
pears in several places to be under German influence in his Rom- 
any—which is hardly remarkable in one who has written a poem 
(‘Hans Breitmann ) in the German-Gypsy dialect. 

In one respect this work is the most noteworthy that has ap- 
peared on the subject since the days of Grellman. In it Mr. Leland 
appears to have clearly proved that the long sought Indian Urs- 
tamm, or primeval stock of the race, exists in India originally as 
the Dom (called also Rom), from which branch certain wandering 
tribes who call themselves and their language Rom, but who are 


~ called Trabliis by other Hindus, go to and fro from Persia to Syria. 


Mr. Leland seems to have definitely ascertained that the thieves’- 
slang of the roads in India is Romany, agreeing with that of Europe, 
and differing from every other Indian dialect. As he has placed 
this statement before the first philologists of Europe, it may be re- 
garded as accepted by authority. It was, indeed, ascertained 
with the aid of Prof. E. H. Palmer, the English government ex- 
aminer in Indian dialects: ——The chapter relating to the tinkers 
and their language is very curious and interesting, It has usually 





* The Gypsies. By CharlesG. Leland. $2 Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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been supposed that these ‘ travellers’ used the common jargon of 
the roads. Mr. Leland is the first to discover it to be a distinct 
dialect, undoubtedly based on the Celtic, yet not identical with 
old Irish, Welsh, or Gaelic. He gives quite a large vocabulary as 
a specimen of the language. It is worth mentioning that in it 
occurs the word ora, the Shelta for ‘town’, which is pure Sanskrit, 
and may also be found in Jara, and the Greek and Romany /oros. 
Mr. Leland has left the origin of the Shelta-Thari an open ques- 
tion. The seed he has sown in suggesting this problem to philol- 
ogists seems likely to bring forth good fruit. Already a reviewer 
in the New York Sw has advanced a clever theory which attrib- 
utes the dialect to the Romanized Britons of eastern and southern 
Britain, who-—-being proficient in certain mechanical arts now 
peculiar to tinkers, and which rendered them necessary to the 
community—survived as a wandering tribe long after the invasions 
of Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. 


More Letters of George Sand.* 

THE second volume of George Sand’s letters has just been pub- 
lished in Paris. It comprises her correspondence between the 
years 1836 and 1847, when she was producing her best literary 
work ; and its interest surpasses that of the first volume, for the 
reason that it marks the evolution of her literary character, and 
shows how closely her books were connected with her life. Hith- 
erto she has been playing with the thoughts that crowded her 
brain ; now she is in earnest. Hitherto she has written as the in- 
spiration of the moment came; now she has a mission. A new 
note of sincerity rings through these later letters. George Sand the 
novelist has become George Sand the social reformer. She had 
been writing her ‘ Lettres 4 Marcie,’ on current topics of the day, 
when the idea came to her of widening their scope so as to include 
many questions relating to women. She therefore wrote a re- 
markable letter to the Abbé Lamennais. 

* You may judge of my audacity,’ she says, ‘when I tell you that ama 
champion of divorce. I have sought the remedy for the cruel injustices, the 
endless miseries, the incurable passions which trouble the union of the sexes ; 
and I can only find it in absolute liberty. Master, there are paths which you 
have not traversed; there are abysses into which my eye has penetrated. 
You have lived with the angels: I with men and women. Believe me, no- 
body can seek the rule of life more ardently than I; nobody can seek it with 
more respect for virtue and less thought of self, for I will never try to palliate 
my past sins, and my age allows me to present a calm front to the storms which 
flicker and die on my horizon. Answer me in a word. If you forbid me to 
go further, I will close the ‘‘ Lettres & Marcie "’ at the point which they have 
now reached.’ 

The year after she was thus bemoaning her sins and sitting in 
sackcloth and ashes, she was with Chopin at Majorca. The hand 
of death was on the composer, and the querulousness of the sick 
man had been caught by his companion. Her letters are a con- 
tinuous grumble. The Majorcans are selfish, cruel, cowardly. 
They trade chiefly in pigs. If the sea is rough the steamers put 
back into harbor, lest the pigs should be sick. What matter 
though they carry the manuscript of ‘ Spiridion ?’ What do they 
care though every reader of the Revue des Deux Mondes be await- 
ing their arrival ? The interest of the pigs must be first consulted. 
Moreover, the ignorance of the rustics was incredible. Consump- 
tion was regarded as contagious ; Chopin and George Sand could 
get shelter nowhere. At last they got a lease of the former mon- 
astery of Valdemosa, situated on a mountain height, with eagles 
wheeling overhead and torrents roaring at its base, and a road of 
cypress trees winding down into the valley. Here the musician 
wrote his last compositions, enchanting the vaults with his melo- 
dies. In time, however, he yearned for France and was taken 
across to Barcelona, where he had to pay the price cf the bed on 
which he lay, the police having ordered it to be burnt. ‘The 
Spaniards,’ writes George Sand, ‘are an odious nation. They 
have no opinions, no political convictions. They are as bigoted 
as in the days of the Inquisition. They know nothing of friend- 
ship, honor, devotion, or sociability. Oh, wretches! How I hate 
them ; how I despise them.’ 

With which amiable sentiment we close a fascinating book that 
will be read everywhere with eagerness. 


A Floridian Guide-Book.+ 


Ir has always been difficult to ascertain the truth about Florida 
from any published writings. For the most part it has been con- 
cealed by one or all of three different methods : by intensely mag- 





* Correspondance de Geo 


es Sand. Tomell. Paris: Calmann Levy. 
+ Florida: for Tourists, 


nvalids, and Settlers. By George M. barbour, $1.50, 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


nifying small facts, by withholding great facts, and by actual mis- 
representation. The consequence is that very many persons have 
been induced to go to. Florida for the purpose of settling there, 
only to meet with discouragement, and too often with ruin. Mr. 
Barbour claims that he has here given the intending immigrant a 
practical and trustworthy guide, and we are ready to exonerate 
him from the faintest suspicion of an intention to deceive his read- 
ers. But he himself has been deceived. Asa trustworthy guide 
his book is no better than any of the pamphlets that have preceded 
it, and anybody whose faith in it should lead him to abandon a 
home in the North for acres in Florida will be very likely to find 
himself grievously disappointed. Mr. Barbour writes from the 
standpoint of a visitor, not of a settler. He says, ‘ Avoid land- 
sharks,’ and the advice is good ; but he himself has fallen among 
landsharks. He went to Florida to make a hook. He avowed his 
intention, and was immediately button-holed and flattered by in- 
terested people, who were but too glad to catch an itinerant book- 
maker and secure his favorable opinion, At Tallahassee he re- 
ceived the indorsement (in itself a ground for suspicion) of the 
Governor and of the officers in the Immigration Department—a 
branch of the government established to catch immigrants, and 
which, if recently published lists have not been changed, has one 
landshark attached to it at least. Mr. Barbour went along the 
beaten track, up the St. Johns and the Ocklawaha, with a short 
peep at the Indian River. Everywhere he seems to have been the 
victim of shrewder men. Too often he quotes the writings of in- 
terested people, and as evidence, we take it, of the genial warmth 
of their society, he avers that in the winter of 1880 and '81, when 
frost reached Key West, and when, south of St. Augustine, the 
thermometer fell to 16°, and ice was three inches thick, he could 
not get colder than 40°, except once when he reached the freezing 
point for a few hours. To be brief, Mr. Barbour has obtained 
his information from the wrong sources, and has allowed himself 
to be led and misied by others where he ought to have acted with 
intelligent independence. He has been better dealt with here by 
his printer and publishers than he was in the South by his friends, 
and no part of the pretty little volume is more truthful than are 
some of the illustrations. 


Miss Woolson’s ‘ Anne.’’* 


Ir Miss Woolson has stood easily at the head of American women 
novelists, it is less because she has given us the best, than because 
she has given us little but the best. In Miss Phelps we have to for- 
give some superfluous sentiment; in Rebecca Harding Davis, an 
extreme degree of the uncanny element; in Mrs. Burnett, the im- 
possible refinement of her ‘lower class’ characters ; in Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, a Disraelish tendency to mother-of-pearl bedsteads and 
diamond-studded thimbles. Miss Woolson makes no demands of 
this sort upon our clemency. Her longest sustained effort, the 
novel ‘ Anne,’ promised, for four hundred pages, to be all that we 
had learned to expect from her. When, therefore, toward the close 
we find that Miss Woolson resorts to melodramatic clap-trap of the 
cheapest variety to unite her lovers—that there is to be not only a 
plot but a climax, and that they are all to live happily ever after, the 
artistic mistake is so colossal, so incongruous, so incredible, that 
we are not merely disappointed ; we laugh. It is as if, in examining 
the Cologne Cathedral, we had come suddenly upon an L, consist- 
ing of a four-story brick mansion, with modern improvements and a 
sign, ‘ To Let,’ in the window. To us, the book is chiefly interesting 
in its absolute fidelity of detail. The delightful little boys who ran 
away; Tita’s letter after her runaway marriage; the intellectual 
fencing between the Catholic priest and the Episcopalian convert ; 
Gregory Dexter trying to get in at the mill window; dear Miss 
Lois’s enjoyment of her fictitious husband; Miss Teller’s comfort 
in fixed dates ; the epigrams tt:at condense a trait, or even an entire 
character, into asentence ; the description of Helea in her coffin, and 
of her grave at Greenwood in the rain—these, and countless touches 
such as these, we shall not soon forget. s 

The story divides itself easily into three parts: the first, a series 
of clear, exquisite etchings, giving in distinct though colorless out- 
lines a picture of the pallid winters on the great northern lakes ; the 
second, a water-color, giving a picture of society, as illustrated by 
summer boarders, withall the fidelity of a photograph, but with a 
light and color that are the author’s own ; the third, a chromo—sich 
a mixture of murder and marriage, of heliotrope and orange blossoms, 
that perhaps the less said of it the better. Even here, however, the 
detail is perfect ; nothing in the book is better in its way than the 
newspaper reports of the great trial ; they are so unlike Miss Wool- 
son in style, and so perfectly resemble the style of the professional 





*Anne. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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reporter, that they serve admirably to increase the sense of Miss 
Woolson’s versatility. But we regret the necessity for them; as 
Helen’s murder is almost as great a blemish to the book as Anne’s 
marriage. The marriage we cannot forgive. Miss Woolson con- 
fronts her heroine, a girl of cystalline purity, with Ward Heathcote, the 
idle, graceless, self-indulgent fellow, whose fatal charm lurks, not in 
beauty or in brilliancy, but in supreme mastery of the art of being 
kind. Miss Woolson is true to nature in making Anne sensitive to 
the fascination ; for the nameless charm of personal magnetism 
seems to work most powerfully upon superior women. Nor do we 
object to Heathcote’s possessing a nameless charm ; but Miss Wool- 
son has failed to make Heathcote charming. Only once in the book 
—in the interview at the glen—does he fascinate us in the least. 
When we mention his little peculiarities of mocking Anne with his 
knowledge of her love for him after she has heard of his engagement 
to Helen, and later of winning her confession that she loves him just 
before telling her that he has married Helen, it will be seen why, 
personally, we are not pleased with her marrying him after Helen’s 
death. If Miss Woolson felt that she would have married him, be- 
cause of the nameless charm, her art—which in non-essentials is con- 
summate—should have been great enough to do what it utterly fails 
to do—namely, reconcile us to the marriage. It is noteworthy that 
two heroines whose fate has been followed during the past year with 
surpassing interest by the reading world are both confronted with 
the same problem, in suddenly discovering baseness in the men 
they love. Isabel Archer learns of her husband’s mistress; Anne 
Douglas hears of her lover’s wife. Isabel recoils with her whole nat- 
ure, and suffers from being legally tied to the man she despises. 
Anne never recoils ; she merely goes away with tears inher eyes, to 
suffer because she is legally separated from the man she still loves. 
In this, we cannot help thinking that Miss Woolson has done her 
beautiful Anne Douglas a wrong. 





Mrs. Malaprop.* 

WE are at a loss to understand why Mrs. Dahlgren entitles her 
book ‘a narrative.’ A narrative is properly a continuous account 
of occurrences, real or imaginary. The volume before us contains, 
on the contrary, arambling and disjointed relation of various super- 
stitions and legends which, she assures us, are extant to-day among 
the inhabitants of South Mountain, within fifty miles of Washington 
City. In her short preface, we recognize Mrs. Dahlgren’s peculiar 
style. She tells us that her house, ‘ the only p/ace of any size on the 
mountain,’ is ‘the radius around which, within a mile, ave to be found 
acircle of cabins occupied by an honest, laborious, but very poor 
people.’ We also learn that, ‘ growing out of a familiar acquaintance 
with their habits of thought and action, the writer gradually learned 
their superstitions.’ ‘The book is divided into seven chapters, of 
which the first is devoted to the elaboratton of Mrs. Dahlgren’s views 
regarding ‘the Occult.’ This, she says, ‘has in all ages attracted 
the attention of investigating minds’—a proposition which nobody, 
can deny. More startling is the statement that ‘ rather, indeed, is it 
the exception, when we can clearly trace cause and effect in the 
arcana Of Nature.’ Mrs. Dahlgren asserts that ‘ the universe, being 
an act of the Divine Will, must possess not only exoteric or known 
virtues, but likewise esoteric or concealed preperties.’ She believes 
in ‘indices [which] are but silent voices, which betray, as it were, 
analogically, the Aermetic wisdom ofages.’ She tells us, further on, 
that ‘ the connecting links between the real and the ##rea/ can neither 
be fully traced nor defined. They may be said to be represented by 
symbolism, and the presence of the symbolic exists throughout the uni- 
verse. 

This, perhaps, will suffice asa specimen of Mrs. Dahlgren’s meta- 
physics. Thechapters that follow narrate stories of haunted houses, 
of Indian and other ghosts, of incantations and magical cures, 
drawn from an ancient ‘ conjuring-book,’ long used by one Michael 
Zittle, an old German who lived within a mile of South Mountain 
House, and who died in the year 1877. Anecdotes of witchcraft are also 
given. Mrs. Dahlgren hints at the contrast between these vaporous 
imaginings and the plain common-sense doctrines supposed to be 
taught in the little schoolhouse, which she herself has seen, near at 
hand. We have more faith in its ministrations than she seems to 
have. Superstition isa weed which disappears before any effectual 
culture of the intellectual soil. We should hope that the school- 
house of South Mountain might give the inhabitants of that locality 
something better to think about than the silly legends with which 
Mrs. Dahlgren has filled her volume. Her collection of these is not 
without value, for, if so much ignorance exists within a stone’s throw 
of our national Capitol, it shows us where the work of the educator 
is most urgently needed. Wishing that some educational agency 
might teach our author the proper use of words and the proper value 


of ideas, we take leave for the present of South Mountain and of 
her. 





* South Mountain Magic. A Narrative. 


By Madeline Vinton Dahlgren, $1.50. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co, i, . eins 


A new book about the Indians.* 

THE justice that is withheld from the Indian in real life is not de- 
nied him in literature. He has received, within the past year or two, 
quite as much consideration from writers, amateur or professional, as 
he could fairly claim. Mrs. Jackson’s memorable ‘A Century of 
Dishonor’ opened the door to a host of more or less important works 
in which he has held, if not always the first, yet always a very conspicu- 
ous place. ‘ Ploughed Under : the Story of an Indian Chief, told by 
Himself’ (or Judge Harsha), with an Introduction by Bright Eyes, 
came next in order after Mrs. Jackson’s book, and was followed, very 
shortly, by General Howard’s quaintly egotistical, though not uninter- 
esting, ‘Nez Percé Joseph.’ Then came Mr. Tibbles’s ‘ Hidden 
Power,’ which aimed to expose the secret methods of the Indian 
Ring ; and then Captain Poole’s ‘Among the Sioux,’ which told of a 
trying experience in Dakota, and of a junketing trip to the East with 
the late Mr. Spotted Tail and other famous chieftains. These varied 
contributions, supplemented as they have been by innumerable 
newspaper and magazine articles on the education and civilization of 
the aborigines, have drawn unwonted attention to the Indian Question, 
so-called ; and the multiplication of books in which that question is 
treated, directly or indirectly, bids fair to become appalling. Here, 
for instance, is a volume, planned years ago, but only just executed, 
in which, in the attractive form of personal reminiscences, a well- 
known Indian fighter and friend of the Indian (for the terms are by 
no means irreconcilable) has embodied a treatise on the traits, the 
habits, the hardships, and the necessities of the wild western tribes. 
As a mere outline of the contents of the book would fill a page of 
THE Critic, and the necessary space is not at our disposal, we must 
content ourselves with echoing the praise bestowed by General Sher- 
man, to whom the work is not inappropriately dedicated, and to whom 
the author is indebted for a brief introduction, in which the veteran 
commander says: ‘ The subject-matter of your volume has dramatic 
interest to a large class of the American people, is fair and just in its 
reasoning, and liberal in its tone ; and I therefore take great pleasure 
in recommending it to the military student and to the general reading 
public, as by far the best description extant of the habits, manners, 
customs, usages, ceremonies, etc., of the American Indian as he now 
is.’ It is supplementary to the works of Catlin, Schoolcraft, and all the 
old authorities, whose statements, by the way, are not allowed to pass 
without challenge ; and it is as comprehensive as it could be made 
within the comparatively narrow limits of 650 pages. The reader who 
cares only to be amused will read the book for its crisp and charac- 
teristic recital of thrilling personal adventures ; the ethnologist will 
prize it for the abundant light it throws on a branch of his spe- 
cialty ; the humanitarian and true patriot will applaud it for its wise 
suggestions as to the treatment of an ill-fated people, whom, with 
finest irony, we have termed ‘the nation’s wards.’ A word should 
be given to the excellent form in which the book is presented. It is 
well printed, well bound, and amply illustrated. 


‘‘President Garfield and Education.” + 


THE purpose of this book is to show President Garfield’s interest in 
education, and to tell the story of that period of his life which was 
most intimately connected with teaching—a notable period, and one 
which left its mark upon his character. He was atrue child of the 
American system. A goodly proportion of our eminent men have 
passed their novitiate at the teacher’s desk, giving their contribution 
to the essential, underlying principle of our institutions--a generous 
slice of the bread and butter of intelligence to the people. It is, then, 
this part of Garfield’s story that President Hinsdale, his old associate 
and warm friend of many years, undertakes to tell. We are too near 
the last dread summer to weigh our praises well, or to estimate justly 
the true value of the late President’s contribution to the world’s intel- 
lectual life, or the bearings of his residence at Hiram College upon 
that contribution. To the author of a volume issued almost from 
within the flickering of the funeral torches, we must pardon the glow- 
ing language, the wonder-eyed admiration which strikes us all through 
the preliminary chapters. It is enough that we get in the main the 
materials for a surer judgment and a better knowledge than we had 
of Garfield’s early work. First, then, we have his student life in the 
new-built, raw, Western town ; then his return as principal of the old 
academy and president of the new college ; then as preacher, debater, 


_ and county politician ; then the delightful returns and reunions—the 


friendships there, and the pride he took in the growth of the college 
and in its surroundings. This preliminary sketch fills one third of the 
volume, and is the contribution of the editor. There is much to be 
desired in the way of fulness and definiteness ; there is too much ex- 
pansive rhetoric and too little detail. A life of so many years ina 
place should have left a thousand footmarks which, with a little plod- 
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ding patience, might have been retraced. Every detail is interesting, 
and the smallest items often make the finest contribution to our stock 
of knowledge. This general sketch is supplemented by the addresses 
made at the memorial service by college officials and others, the in- 
terest of which is mainly local, although some reminiscences of wider 
value are discoverable in the mass of material. The remaining pages 
are taken up with such speeches and addresses by the late President 
as had a bearing on educational topics. These show his methods of 
work, his interest in education, his wide reading, and the scope of his 
thought, and evidence a sound and practical knowledge ; but they do 
not call for extended consideration to-day, when the topics to which 
he addressed himself are, in the main, things of the past. 





; Minor Notices. 

QUITE out of the category of the typical religious story, and 
especially that feeble kind which is apt to attach itself to the begin- 
nings of Christianity, ‘Onesimus’ (Boston: Roberts: $1.50) is a 
work of genuine historical imagination. Out of the brief mention of 
Onesimus by Paul, the author has constructed the whole life of 
Philemon’s slave, and gives us a picture, with strong marks of 
essential truth, of the speculative and ethical difficulties with which 
Christianity had to struggle in the Gentile world, and of the 
unique force by which it prevailed. The difficulties are personified 
in the various characters of the story, and these are drawn with the 
utmost care, and sometimes even with mental sympathy, so that we 
see in a vivid picture how the honest thoughts of men kept them 
from perceiving any great good in the religion of Jesus. The moral 
corruption of the age is not ignored, but it is rather suggested than 
portrayed. In particular, the grave imperfections in knowledge and 
character which we know from apostolic writings to have existed 
among the early Christians are brought out as with the unflinching 
hand of an honest chronicler. It is high praise, and yet it is strictly 
just, to say that probably no other book exists in English whose 
reading will give to a mind of ordinary intelligence a notion at once 
so truthful and so vivid of the intellectual and moral movements of 
the second and third generations after Christ, with their self-contra- 
dictions, their yearnings, their struggles toward fuller light. The 
author is inclined to put the composition of the gospels somewhat 
too late, and to question the historical character of a few of their 
less perfectly attested incidents ; but even where he implies a view 
of inspiration no stricter than Rothe’s, he has all of Rothe’s ardent 
faith in the supernatural. The story is told in the first person. Its 
style is a delight; if it sometimes suggests a translation from a 
Greek original, it is not because the English is not thoroughly idio- 
matic, but because, with chaste precision in the use of words, is 
joined a remoteness from our every-day talk just sufficient to give 
dignity without affectation. In this respect, Landor might have 
written it, or Professor Jowett. The work shows here, and in its 
general artistic effect, a considerable advance on its equally unique 
predecessor of four years ago—‘ Philochristus.’ 


Pror. Syme’s ‘Schiller,’ in Mrs. Oliphant’s series of Foreign 
Classics (Philadelphia : Lippincott : $1), presents in convenient shape 
the dates and facts of the poet's life, together with an enumeration 
of his literary works and a synopsis of the plot of each of his plays. 
Except in the brief introductory chapter there is little or no attempt 
at criticism ; neither is there any summing up of the poet’s achieve- 
ments, nor any satisfactory account of his position and influence in 
Germany. A few inadequate allusions are made to his friendship 
with Goethe—one of the most interesting episodes in all literary 
history ; but scarcely a mention is made of any other contemporary 
writer. The worst fault of books of this class is the tedious repro- 
duction in commonplace prose of the subject-matter of poems, whether 
dramatic or lyric. Pages of the volume before us are consumed in 
the dry dissection of the ‘ Diver,’ the ‘ Song of the Bell,’ the ‘story’ 
of ‘ Don Carlos,’ of ‘ Wallenstein,’ of ‘ Mary Stuart,’ etc. Professor 
Syme very justly disposes in a summary way of the ‘long-closed 
controversy’ as to the respective rank of Goethe and Schiller. But 
we do not think he has equal authority for the statement that ‘ by 
undisputed right, Schiller stands next to Goethe in the love and 
reverence of Germany.’ The word ‘ reverence’ may pass; it cannot 
in any way be associated with the mocking figure of that other Ger- 
man poet, Heine, whom Matthew Arnold characterizes as ‘incom- 
parably the most important figure in European literature’ in the 
period immediately following the death of Goethe. But we should 
think the ‘love’ of the German people might be found concentrated 
upon this wild and wayward son, whose lyrics, the delight of the 
artist, are enshrined in the popular heart, and have become the folk- 
songs of the unlettered peasant. Schiller’s nobility of character and 
loftiness of aim are apt to weigh for a good deal in the estimate 
formed by most critics of his poetry. In considering his rich legacy 
to posterity, it is difficult (and indeed no one would wish it to be 
otherwise) to lose sight of his dignified, ideal, exalted personality. 
But it cannot be too often reiterated that such considerations de- 
serve no place in the critic’s verdict upon a work of art. 


Mr. ADoLpHus W. Warp had distinct qualifications for writing 
Dickens’s biography for Harper’s English Men-of-Letters Series. 
(75 cts.) Headmires the novelist and has studied his works. His 
mind is far more concise than that of Mr. Forster, and he has no per- 
sonality to intrude, no preconceived theories to square. His criti- 
cism of the novels might well have been omitted, for they have not yet 
grown so obsolete that their beauties or defects need to be pointed 
out. His estimate of Dickens’s influence on his contemporaries 
might easily have been toned down, for it leads him to suggest that 
Mr. Snevellici was the original of Captain Costigan, and Major Bag- 
stock of Major Pendennis, as though these characters had not all 
been doing duty on the stage foracentury. His belief, too, that 
Dickens owed much to Mr. Wilkie Collins, the most wooden and 
mechanical of novelists, is too fantastic to need refutation. We may 
not all have the heartiest enthusiasm for Dickens. Some of us may 
be convinced that he stands at the same distance from Thackeray as 
Smollett from Fielding. To some of us his humor is as monotonous 
and unreal as the never-changing grin of a comic mask. But if he 
were not, as Mr. Ward calls him, ‘ the poet and pr@phet of domestic 
life,’ he unquestionably had the gift of touching the springs of tears 
and laughter in millions whom Balzac, or Thackeray, or George 
Eliot, would have left unmoved. While his popularity endures his 
life will continue to be narrated; and we have no doubt that Mr. 
Ward’s little work, being written with strength, brevity, and lucidity, 
will find more readers than any other of this series. 


THE Amazon, with its luxuriant border forests and its inexhaustible 
tropical life, furnishes the theme of Jules Verne’s ‘The Giant Raft’ 
(New York: Scribner). Whether or not the young people for whom 
the author writes will feel about the story as the Irishman felt about 
the dictionary when he had faithfully plodded through two or three 
chapters of it, is a question which we must leavetothem. We have 
diligently read from preface to conclusion, and we must confess that if 
we have failed to imbibe the whole of the Amazon and all its tribu- 
taries, with the fauna and flora on all their banks, it is not the fault 
of Mr. Verne. Though we lost the thread of the story occasionally, 
it was impossible to get away from the big trees, big vines, and big 
names. The story is a simple one, which appears only to disappear. 
It is there, like a green oasis in a desert, merely to refresh the eye 
of the traveller at long intervals. But the natural history of those 
interminable forests of Peru and Brazil, the inexhaustible produc- 
tiveness of the rich lands, and the might of the Amazon itself, make 
fertile material for Mr. Verne’s peculiar methods. 


THE subject of Mr. Dayton’s book, ‘ The Last Days of Knicker- 
bocker Life in New York’ (Harlan: $1.25), has a lasting charm. 
The present volume was made up of contributions to a magazine 
printed during the author’s lifetime. We never tire of hearing about 
the New York of half a century ago, and the man who can remember 
when Canal Street was a skating pond, and the rich and great lived 
at Bowling Green and the Battery, is sure of an interested audience 
for his reminiscences. Mr. Dayton was an eye-witness of the upward 
march before the time when it became a ‘ quick-step.’ He saw the 
Battery deserted as a place of residence, and Bowling Green given 
over to steam-ship offices. His gossip about the theatres and the 
social life of the time when he was a young man and wore a high 
shirt-collar and satin stock makes those of us who were born 
twenty or thirty years later almost regret our tardy coming. If the 
book only had an index it would be a capital one for extra-illustra- 
ting. 

‘ MOLINOS, THE QurETIsT,’ the famous author of ‘ I] Guida Spirit- 
uale,’ forms the subject of a dainty little monograph, by Mr. John 
Bigelow (Scribner’s Sons: $1.25). What is known of the life, perse- 
cution, and death of Molinos, and of the movement of which he was 
the centre, is given from the best authorities ; and there follow a few 
pages (which we wish were more) of delicate analysis, and appreci- 
ative but impartial judgment, showing how natural to religious and 
moral thought, and yet how defective, the doctrines of mysticism 
always are. One sentence must be quoted: ‘ Even the Stoic philo- 
sophy was but a pagan phase of Quietism, while the Epicurean was 
the pagan phase of the church which denounced Quietism.’ 

CARLYLE’s ‘Irish Journey’ (Harper: $1.), reprinted from Zhe 
Century Magazine, is as characteristic as anything its author ever 
wrote. With all its hard hits, it gives a good picture of the Ireland 
of that day. Any one who reads this book carefully (and it is 
worthy of very careful perusal) will find that there is a great deal 
of good-nature even in the fault-finding. Some of Carlyle’s quick 


sketches of Irish characters are as true as the more elaborate portraits: 











of Charles Lever, and they have the merit of being sketched direct \ 


from nature. 

Tue European letters of Petroleum V. Nasby to the Toledo Blade 
have been collected and published in book form by Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard (Boston : $1.50). Admirers of Mr. Locke’s peculiar hu- 
mor will find this book full of it. ‘ Nasby in Exile’ is its title, and it 
is sold only by subscription. 
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Backwardness of Architecture. 


ALTHOUGH in painting and perhaps in sculpture also the United 
States are improving from year to year, it is astonishing how 
architecture drags behind. An enormous quantity of building 
goes on here. Wards spring into being in a few years. Burnt 
cities rise again before the ruins have done smoking. But the 
edifices, although sometimes loaded with ornament and con- 
structed of costly materials, are seldom the work of an architect 
in the true sense of the term as now used---namely, a master of 
building, as one says master of a fine art. They are the work of 
masters of mechanical and technical art as opposed to the fine 
arts. In New York it will be the merest chance if the next public 
building or costly residence does not fall into the hands of men 
who are not able even to sensibly ‘lift’ modern European ideas in 
architecture. For one Jefferson Market Court House, with its 
pleasing though not very original design in elevation and coloring, 
we have any number of buildings like the Post Office, the Metro- 
politan Museum, the Cathedral in Fifth Avenue, the brown-stone 
Vanderbilt boxes. What frightens one in these buildings is the 
complacency with which owners and public regard them, and the 
silence of the press. They have the same vacuousness, the same 
absence of idea or sentiment for outline, composition, light and 
shade and color, which startle and disconcert the amateur in an 
exhibition of pictures at the Academy. Rich men and congre- 
gations are seldom able to secure for their large outlays the buildings 
which can be approved by a cultivated taste. A club might be 
expected to succeed better. But the recent experience of the Union 
League shows that a wealthy and ambitious organization, containing 
a very large proportion of cultivated men and an unusually high 
average of brains, cannot save itself from grievous and elementary 
mistakes in architecture. It is evident that in the building commit- 
tees appointed by the generai or state legislatures, congregations, 
and clubs, there is seldom or never a majority competent to select 
the best architect and get from him work that is worth the money 
expended. 

As things are now managed, an architect of genius has to 
stultify himself nine times to get a chance in the tenth in- 
stance to build something that he really approves of—and who 
can do this long without degenerating ? 
the state of the fine arts—nay, perhaps even of the government of 
the community that built it. Pretentious communities want pre- 
tentious buildings. If New York were not misgoverned, would 
we have our present Court House? If Washington were not 
corrupt, would we have our present Post Office? If New York 
society had any dignity or backbone, would we have millionaires 
thrusting themselves forward by the mere weight of big houses, 
big apy galleries, and lavish decorations, with a cynicism 
worthy of our legislators ? The millionaires would not build 
palaces in six months, but would employ real architects to build 


This fact reflects perfectly _ 


quietly and beautifully, just as they themselves would gradually 
enter society on their personal merits, not on their money-bags. 
At Washington some pains would be taken that the great buildings 
erected by the public funds all over the land were the very best to 
be procured. Our municipal government would slowly and care- 
fully foster architecture by discouraging hasty work and reckless 
expenditure of the taxpayer’s money. Our clubs and congregations 
would make it their first business to judge of the qualifications of 
architects on artistic, not on personal or interested grounds. The 
main point is that the demand should be a demand of taste. 
Architects cannot be independent, cannot ‘educate the public,’ 
cannot wait till they are dead for recognition. They depend 
almost as directly on the public as the actor, and their audience is 
neither so numerous nor so ready to be pleased with what is set 
before it. Until the public shall reform, until the press shall 
begin to call owners and architects to account for vulgar, stupid, 
and ridiculous work, there is no hope for American architecture. 
At present it represents the mere brute force of money more than 
anything else. It shows also restlessness, vagueness of purpose, 
smattering of foreign styles. No wonder many people prefer the 
barren monotony of blocks of brick and mortar to the ineffectual 
efforts of our unhappy architects. And along with as thorough 
and searching criticism as the press can give, must go, on the side 
of architects and owners, the most elaborate drawings and models 
of projected buildings. For, alas! the building once in place is 
there practically forever. Criticisms are forgotten, and people 
accustom their eyes to the ugly mass. Then associations give it 
dignity, and the city is saddled with a dull and pointless building 


to which the citizens cling with a fervor worthy of a St. Peter’s or 
an Alhambra. 





Mr. Belt and his Workmen. 


ARTISTS will await with anxiety the result of the action for 
libel brought by Mr. Belt, the English sculptor, against Mr. 
Lawes, a lival sculptor; for it goes to the very root of their craft. 
Since schools of art were founded it has always been hard to sep- 
arate the work of the master from the work of the pupils. Raph- 
ael has all the glory of his Stanze ; yet we know that many of the 
figures were painted by Penni, Da Colle, and Giulio Romano. 
Leonardo is immortal ; but who can name his disciples? And 
when Mr. Belt became famous ; when he was summoned one day 
to make a bust of Lord Beaconsfield and the next to make one of 
Dean Stanley ; when he was called to Chiselhurst to model the 
Prince Imperial and to Windsor to model the Duke of Edinburgh, 
he naturally engaged other sculptors of less repute to execute a 
part of his commissions. They worked in his studio and under 
his eye. He reserved for his own hand all the finer work. 

One day he found himself attacked by Vanzty Fair. Vanity 
fair is one of those papers which Sir Hardinge Giffard, his coun- 
sel, properly described as ‘the scandal of our time.’ It. was 
edited by Mr. Thomas Gibson Bowles, a dapper little person of 
high social pretensions, and passed into the hands of the Ear] of 
Desart, a foolish young Irishman who writes novels. It is in- 
credibly mean and spiteful. Never daring to use plain words, it 
deals in hints, insinuations, and covert shafts of malice. Con- 
cerning Mr. Belt, it suggested that he was not a sculptor but a 
broker, a tradesman, who sold the work of others as his own. 
Being called to account for these statements it shirked the respon- 
sibility by saying that they were merely the statements of Mr. 
Lawes, in whose studio Mr. Belt had worked, and who had taken 
care to send the article in Vazzty Kazr to all who were likely to 
give Mr. Belt commissions. Whereupon Mr. Belt, fearing to face 
such dazzling social luminaries as Mr. Bowles and Lord Desart, 
brought action against Mr. Lawes. 

It was clearly proved, before the trial was postponed till No- 
vember, that Mr. Belt had had no art education. He had been a 
printer’s devil. He had carried messages to and from the House 
of Commons, and, observing the members, had carved their heads 
with a nail upon chance pieces of stone. He had ,worked in 
different studios, and step by step, being now thirty-one years old, 
he had become the fashionable sculptor of the day. His career 
had been one of honest endeavor, crowned with overwhelming 
success. He proposed to give a practical test of his powers by 
modeling Baron Huddlestone, the Judge, or any of the jury, and 
his offer had been accepted when the case was postponed. The 
feeling of the court was strongly in his favor, and there can be lit- 
tle doubt that he will gain a verdict. But it is much to be regret- 
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ted that he did not prosecute Vanity Fair. Any condemnation 
of these English society papers is a distinct gain to literature, to 
art, and to public morality. 

Of Mr. Belt’s merits as a sculptor we say nothing. Our argu- 
ment is simply on the merits of the case in court. 





What Books are These? 


Our French contemporary Le Livre occupies a very high place 
among literary reviews. Its scope is so large, its style so fine, its 
appearance so handsome, that we hold it a model of its class. It 
publishes correspondence from New York, and kindly acknowl- 
edges its sense of the work which is being accomplished by THE 
CRITIC. We would not be so ungracious, therefore, as to cast 
reflections on its literary news ; but would ask whether its sources 
of information are, in all cases, sound. Thus, after declaring that 
Longfellow will take place beside Washington and Franklin, has 
it discovered new evidence concerning those patriots that it adds : 
* Next to them it is he who has contributed the most to the liter- 
ary renown of his country?’ Is it, again, true that Longfellow’s 
first romance was ‘ Hyperron’ and his most popular poem ‘ Excel- 
sion’? Many of the American books mentioned by Le Livre are 
unknown tous. It speaks of ‘ The Yung Folks a History Mex- 
ico,’ published by “MM. Estes et Launat,’ of Boston; and 
‘Trought Siberia,” by ‘M. Lansdelle’; and ‘Molinos the 
Quiestit’; and ‘The Art of Woice Production’ and ‘ Collen 
Rue, par Toler-king, qui a été publiée dans Hammock’ serie’ ; 
and ‘From Frain boy to senator’; and ‘the Rhymester, par 
Thom Hood’; and ‘the Anteluvian World’; oe ‘Heaps of 
Moncy’ ; and ‘ Mysteries of the Comt of Louis Napoleon’ ; and 
‘The Water-supply of the Word’ ; and ‘ Shakespeare is a myth’ ; 
and productions by an American author * M. Leslie Stephens,’ 
and a French author ‘ M. Alfred Babou.’ We have made diligent 
search for these names in our advertising columns, but even in 
that complete repository of current American literature we can 
find no trace of them. 


What More? 
(A Paraphrase.) 


Tuou hast jewels, rich and many, 

Pearls and diamonds in thy store : 
‘Thou hast fairest eyes of any . 

Love of mine, what wouldst thou more ? 


To those eyes, of ali the fairest, 
I’ve sung ballads—full a score : 

Thou long years in pride outwearest . 
Love of mine, what wouldst thou more ? 


With those eyes, of all the fairest, 
Source of doubt and torment sore, 
My death-warrant thou preparest . 
Love of mine, what wouldst thou more! 
EpitH M. THOMAs. 


Recent Fiction. 


IF WE HAD read ‘Castle and Town’* without knowing its author- 
ship, we should have taken it for one of Mrs. W:ster’s translations 
from the German. Miss Peard has certainly caught the German 
spirit, but she has unfortunately caught also a good deal of German 
dulness. The usual solid foundations of pedigree and explanation 
are elaborately laid in the opening chapter, and when we overhear 
the ladies of the Castle pitying the ‘poor young girl’ who is the 
daughter of Herr Meyer in the Town, we understand at once that 
the poor young girl is eventually to become the bride of the Castle 
heir, and that the book has been written to tell us all about it. The 
story is extremely tedious, but is enlivened by one humorous chap- 
ter. The Baron and the Herr, having arranged a convenient mar- 
riage between their children only to find that neither the young lady 
nor the young gentleman will have anything to do with it, it be- 
comes necessary to have an interview, in which each dreads the con- 
fession that he has failed in his share of the contract. With great 
adroitness—the adroitness of the author, not of the interlocutors them- 
selves—the interview is managed so that each one goes away with 


the impression that the other had already learned the situation and 
bore no malice. 








* Castle and Town. By Frances M. Peard. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 60cts. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. , 


THE ponderous syllables of the name ‘ Desmond Hundred ’* give 
no hint of the light and delicate charm of the book. We wish, in- 
deed, that the author had trusted to its charm, and not felt it neces- 
sary to over-freight it with bits of tragedy and French sentiment which 
have no bearing on the plot, and which destroy the fragrance of the 
story. It seems to have been laid on the Procrustean bed of editorial 
scrutiny, and either at the command of the publishers lengthened out 
from a graceful sketch, or reduced from a three-volume novel to pro- 
duce the required size for a Round Robin ; for various situations are 
introduced without apparent reason, while several of the problems 
suddenly appear to be solved without our having seen the solution. 
The tone is un-American, in spite of much local New England colorat 
the beginning. The name refers to the hundred acres in the centre 
of which Honor Desmond, of mingled Spanish and Irish descent and 
cosmopolitan education, dwells in a manor-house suggestive of aris- 
tocracy, with a ruined chapel hard by, in which reposes a dead Cath- 
olic priest. The chapel is restored by the lady, and the office of the 
Catholic priest is supplied by an Episcopalian of ritualistic tenden- 
cies, whose object in life is to bring peace to all the people of the 
neighborhood, and to acquire martyrdom for himself. He succeeds 
in doing both. It is said that the writer is the author of ‘A Name- 
tess Nobleman ’—Mrs. Austen, of Cambridge. 


‘THe HoMESTRETCH ’f certainly is not dull ; we thought at first that 
it was to be classed with the novels which are especially character- 
ized as ‘bright,’ though elements of tragedy soon revealed them- 
selves. It is a story of Southern life, and contains much of the 
negro talk which some people consider entertaining, with a good 
deal of very curious French. Accents are to the French language 
what the little boy said salt was to a potato—it injures the flavor 
when they arenot puton. The book is not without spirited scenes, 
notably that in which Laide puts her favorite horse to death, and the 
hero (the man, that is, who marries the heroine), after deserving the 
plentiful scorn with which she favors him, wins back her confidence 
and regard by carrying off the honors of arace. Perhaps in these 
days of zsthetes it is as well occasionally to have an athlete for a 
hero ; but we are still inclined to advise young men in love to trust 
to their manners and morals rather than their horses for subjugating 
the wilful fair one. 


Very entertaining is the siory of ‘The Eleventh Commandment, ¢ 
ingeniously conceived and very cleverly executed. It rehearses the 
history of certain Nineteenth-Century friars who established a con- 
vent, not for any religious purpose whatever, but merely to secure 
seclusion from politics and society in order to carry on nothing but 
their favorite pursuits. Women are excluded, not because they had 
found Woman dangerous, but because they had not yet felt her 
charm. They propose, in short, to give up the world without re- 
nouncing it. But a young and beautiful girl, in the disguise of a 
friar, gains access to their retreat, and the processes by which she 
gradually breaks up the lay convent are admirably described. The 
Eleventh Commandment, which she promulzates in disbanding the 
friars forever, is as follows: ‘ Thou shalt stay among thy fellow-men, 
live their life,and love and suffer as they do; for thou mayst not 
escape the common lot.’ 


THERE seems no special reason for giving to the story called 
‘Count Silvius’ § the name of the Count ; he simply figures in it as 
one of a long procession of characters—good, bad, and indifferent, 
but chiefly very bad—whose adventures exhibit ail the old-fashioned 
combinations of intrigues, mysterious chambers, lost rosettes, 
poisons, and court trials. No one in the book is above reproach, 
not even the two heroines; for Cesar’s wife should be above sus- 
picion, and mysterious circumstances which can be satisfactorily 
‘explained’ yet leave their stain, though the explanation may tax 
the ingenuity of the novelist and the patience of the reader. 

To say that ‘ Lottie of the Mill’ | is a German novel not by Frei- 
tag or Spielhagen will be a hint as to what may be expected of it. 
The minor German novelists are fond of taking for a theme the love 
which develops after betrothal or marriage, and Heimburg is no 
exception. Lottie is betrothed to the Baron before he loves her, 
which is certainly a new departure from the romance which always 
considers a mesalliance to be a love match; but of course he learns to 
love her to distraction, and the last page is appropriately full of quiv- 
reing moonbeams, roses, white dresses, and all the melody of spring. 
This book is mentioned farther on under the name of ‘ Lieschen.’ 

‘Betcian Days’ is not a book of travel, but a gentle and 
amiable story, mildly illustrative of foreign ideas and customs, and 
including an American girl abroad in the capacity of governess. It 





* The Desmond Hundred. $1. (Round Robin Series.) Boston : Osgood. 
+ The Homestretch. By M. A. Collins. $1. ew York: . W. Harlan & Co. 


¢ The Eleventh Commandment. By A. G, Barrili. Trans. by Clara Bell. 50 cts. 
New York: W. S. Gottsberger. 
New York : 


§ Count Silvius. By George Horn. Trans. by M. J. Safford. $1.25. 
Geo. W. Harlan & Co. 
{ Lottie of the Mill. By W. Heimburg. Tramslated by Katharine S. Dickey. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


+ Ficigion Days. By Kate B. Martin. $1. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
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is nothing if not sensible, and the fact that nothing more serious 
than the Atlantic Ocean ever comes between the lovers is to be com- 
mended for its fidelity to nature, even if it does not enhance the 
interest of the romance. 


Mr. Epwarp JENKINS, M.P., the irrepressible author of ‘Ginx’s 
Baby,’ has evolved a novel * which is supposed to illustrate the career 
of M. Bontoux, the notorious director of the defunct Union Générale. 
As asatire its point is altogether blunted by the obviousness of its pur- 
pose. Some of its pages might have been literally transcribed from 
the columns of a newspaper. But the life of M. Bontoux is racy 
and readable enough, and its moral can be deduced as easily by the 
reader as if Mr. Jenkins had been at pains to enforce it. 


‘ LIESCHEN’ + (1) is a very pretty German story, and ‘In a Glass 
Darkly’ (2) is a well written sketch. We regret therefore that they 
are printed in such small type. Marie Antoinette wished to supply 
the French people, suffering for bread, with bonbons; and we pre- 
sume that the publishers of the Z7idune are anxious to supply 
standard novels at cheap rates to hungry readers; but they must 
beware of providing excellent literature at the expense of sight. 

AUERBACH’s ‘ novel,’ ‘ Spinoza,’ ¢ is really little more than a care- 
ful preparation from encyclopedias and Spinoza’s works. The only 
excuse for historical or philosophical romance is that it shall make 
more vivid to the student the times in which he is interested, or 
that it shall induce the great unlearned to swallow a little knowledge 
disguised under a great deal of fiction. ‘Spinoza,’ however, will 
deceive no one. 

‘OVER THE SEAS AND Far AwAy’$ is the name of a novel by Cecilia 

Lushington—a placid story, combining a religious and military tone 
in the manner of the biography of Captain Hedley Vicars, and those 
improving works which are penned by soldiers’ wivesin India. The 
author’s grammar and metaphors are not always correct, but her 
creed is strictly orthodox. 
* THE story of a ward who does not marry her guardian has at least 
the merit of novelty, to which, in the story of ‘ John Barlow’s Ward ’,| 
is added the pleasing innovation that the hero is introduced in one 
chapter and in the next appears on his wedding tour with the heroine. 
The plot, however, is an extremely foolish and improbable one. 

‘A HEART’s PROBLEM’ § is little more than a sketch, dealing with 
a single episode—of course the love episode—in the career of two 
young people. It is well written and interesting to the last, the 
misunderstanding between the lovers having rather more foundation 
than usual. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

J. R. Oscoop & Co. announce a companion volume to their illus- 
trated edition of ‘ Lucile.’ 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford’s novelette, ‘The Marquis of Cara- 
bas,’ is nearly ready from the Roberts Bros.’ press. 

The diary of Carlyle’s journey to Paris after the Revolution of 
1848, containing sketches of notable Frenchmen, has been found. 

Hints are thrown out of the starting of a new illustrated magazine, 
modelled after Harper's and The Century, by a well known London 
publishing house. 

The ‘ Revolt of Man,’ which appeared anonymously in the Leisure 
Hour Series, was written by Walter Besant. The second edition 
will bear his name. 

Dr. Charles Waldstein’s work on Phidias will be published simul- 
taneously by the Cambridge University Press, England, and the Cen- 
tury Co., New York. 

Harper's Magazine for August will contain a summery article, ‘The 
Cruise of the Nameless,’ by Barnet Phillips, illustrated by Swain Gif- 
ford, Arthur Quartley, and Rogers. 

The next volumes in Harper’s English Men-of-Letters Series will 
by ‘Sterne,’ by H. D. Traill ; ‘Swift,’ by Leslie Stephen ; and 
* Macaulay,’ by J. Cotter Morrison. 

The change in the size of Our Continent isan improvement. The 
paper is neater-looking and handier—and Judge Tourgee’s ‘ Hot 
Plowshares’ are now running through its pages. 

The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher has written a paper on ‘ The Prog- 
ress of Thought in the Church,’ and the Rev. O. B. Frothingham a 
paper on ‘The Ethics of Gambling,’ for the August North American. 


The English edition of Mrs. Frances Ann Kemble’s ‘ Records of ~ 


Later Life,’ in 3 vols, has been received by Scribner & Welford. An 
American edition will be published by Messrs. Holt & Co., next fall. 





* A Paladin of Finance. By Edward Jenkins. $1. Boston : Osgood. 
+ (t) Lieschen. By W. Heimburg. Translated by Mary Stuart Smith. (2) ‘In a 
Glass, Darkly.” From Adi the Year Round. 10 cts. (Tribune Novel Extra, No. 24.) 
t oo By B. Auerbach. Trans. by E. Nicholson. $1. (Leisure Hour Series.) 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
i? . New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
ohn Barlew’s Ward. Paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


T : 
FE natal (Trans-Atlantic Novels.) 


4 A Heart’s Problem. By Charles Gibbon, 10 cents, 
& Brothe 


New York : (Franklin Square Library.) 





Mr. Thomas Hughes has written a ‘Memoir of Daniel Macmillan,’ 
which will be published by Macmillan & Co. 

Mr. Austin Dobson’s rondeau, ‘ On the Hurry of This Time,’ first 
printed in THE CrITIC, is regarded by Zhe Athencum as ‘ perhaps the 
best he has ever produced.’ 

Messrs. Armstrong & Son have bought the list of books published by 
the late Mr. Widdleton. This includes ten several editions of Poe. 
The Messrs. Armstrong began business with a list purchased from 
Mr. Widdleton. 

President Hinsdale’s authorized edition of General Garfield’s 
speeches, addresses, legal arguments, and literary papers, to be 
published by Osgood & Co., in November, will compromise two 
volumes of about 750 pages each. 

Cosmo Monkhouse has written an article on the homes of London 
artists for the August Century. It is fully illustrated and gives some 
beautiful views of the exteriors and interiors of some of the most 
tasteful of modern English houses. 

The illustrated paper on ‘An Aboriginal Pilgrimage’ in the forth- 
coming Century is the preface to a series by Mr. Frank Cushing on 
his life among the Zunis. Mr. John R. G. Hassard has written an 
article on ‘How Wagner makes Operas,’ which also will appear in 
the August Century. 

Mr. Swinburne’s ‘ Tristram of Lyonesse and other Poems’ will be 
published by R. Worthington in about three weeks. Mr. Worthing- 
ton has in the press Theodore Tilton’s ‘Swabian Tales,’ being 
eighteen tales, ‘legendary, historical, and fanciful, some tragic, and 
others humorous, done in various poetic metres, and all in rhyme.’ 

William Gilmore Simm’s novels, which delighted readers both 
North and South twenty-five years ago, will be reprinted by the 
Messrs. Armstrong in ten volumes, illustrated, at less than half the 
original cost. This firm have in preparation a handsomely illus- 
trated volume on * Famous Cataracts,’ to be published in October. 

The list of juvenile books announced by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
for publication in the fall is an attractive one. There will be ‘ The 
Story of Siegfried,’ by James Baldwin, illustrated by Howard Pyle ; 
‘The American Boy’s Handy Book ; or, What to do and How to do 
It,” by Daniel C. Beard, illustrated by the author; ‘The Boy’s Percy, 
edited, with an introduction, by the late Sidney Lanier; and a new 
story by W. O. Stoddard—‘ Saltillo Boys.’ 

Porter & Coates have under way a new juvenile by Margaret Van- 
degrift, entitled ‘ Holidays at Home,’ to be issued in uniform style 
with her ‘Clover Beach’; an illustrated small quarto edition of 
Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted Village,’ the artist being Hammatt Billings ; 
and a poem by Florence Baily, ‘Gleanings from the Fields of Life,’ 
which will be published in folio form, and illustrated with colored 
engravings on stone from drawings by the author. 

Rees Welsh & Co., of Philadelphia, have bought the plates of 
‘Leaves of Grass,’ and will bring the book out in the same style as 
when published by Messrs. Osgood & Co. A new volume of prose, by 
Mr. Whitman, to inciude a number of his papers first printed in THE 
Criric will be published by the Philadelphia house, under the title 
‘Specimen Days and Collect.’ The first part will contain reminis- 
cences of the poet’s youth ; the second, of his war experience; the 
third, miscellaneous papers. 

. B. Lippincott & Co. have in preparation the following illustrated 
books for the holiday trade: an edition de luxe of Irving’s ‘ Sketch- 
book,’ printed from entirely new stereotype plates, and illustrated by 
F. O. C. Darley and others ; a memorial edition of ‘ New England By- 
gones,’ by E. H. Arr (the late Mrs. Ellen H. Rollins, of Philadelphia), 
got up in large quarto size, with a prefatory memoir by Gail Hamil- 
ton, and some fifty illustrations by Gibson, Gifford, Frost, Moran, Smil- 
lie, Birch, Hovenden, etc. ; ‘ Christine,’ another of Mr. T. B. Read’s 
poems, illustrated in similar style to the ‘ Drifting’ and ‘ Brushwood’ 
of former years, the illustrations being supplied by Frederick Diel- 
man ;‘ Zodlogical Sketches,’ by Dr. Felix L. Oswald, a series of papers 
upon the curiosities of natural history which have run their course 
through Lippincott’s Magazine, and are now to be issued as a com- 
panion volume to the same author’s ‘ Summer-land Sketches ’s anda 
sequel to Mr. James D. McCabe’s ‘ Our Young Folks Abroad,’ which 
brings the same party of young folks into Africa, and conducts them 
through a series of surprising adventures. 





FRENCH NOTES. 

FASHIONABLE Paris having winged its flight to the sea-shore or the 
country-house, Ollendorf has published another series of plays for 
amateur actors. It is called ‘Le Théatre a la Ville,’ by Eugéne Cel- 
lier, and is composed entirely of pieces which have been successfully 
produced in aristrocratic drawing-rooms. —— Of other theatrical 
productions, there is ‘ Rachel d’aprés sa Correspondance’ (Librairie 
des Bibliophiles), by that industrious compiler, M. Georges d’Heylli. 
The famous actress is left to tell the story of her life in her own 
way, and among the portraits of her which are reproduced is one 
drawn by Mme. O'Connell, and left by Emile de Girardin to the 


Comédie Frangaise. 
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Light books for railroad reading are in great request. M. Catulle 
Mendés has brought out a sensational novel ‘Le Crime du Vieux- 
Blas’ (Brussels: Kistemachers ).——Under the title ‘Diogéne le 
Chien (Paris: Charavay) M. Paul Hervieu has produced a series 
of humorous and satirical sketches.——‘Ceux qui Mangent la 
Pomme’ (Paris: Dentu) is a picture of Parisian manners, by 
Philibert Audibrand. ——‘ Paris Horrible,’ by M. George Grison, 
presents much curious information about the swindlers of the 
capital. Most of theirtricks are known to the American police ; 
but the ‘ Homme aux Bandes’ is peculiarly French. He studies the 
wrappers of the newspapers received by rich people; and on this 
estimate of their political views bases his demand for money, being 
a Bonapartist to those who receive the Petit Caporal, an Orleanist to 
the subscribers for the So//, and a Red Republican to the readers of 
the Jntransigeant. 


In serious literature, the first place is taken by two volumes by M. 
Imbert de Saint-Amand. Theyare called ‘Marie Antoinette aux 
Tuileries,’ and ‘Marie Antoinette et l’Agonie de la Royauté’ (Paris: 
Dentu).——Count Bernard d'Harcourt, the diplomatist, has pub- 
lished the ‘ Quatre Ministéres de Drouyn de |’Huys.’——M. Bardaix, 
the statesman who introduced the ‘ Scrutin de Liste’ in the French 
Assembly, has published his reminiscences as ‘Dix Ans de la Vie 
Politique.’ The younger days of Mme. d’Epernay are described 
by MM. Lucien Perey and Gaston Maugras, under the title ‘Une 
Femme du Monde au Dix-huitiéme Siécle’;——and another famous 
woman of the past is described in ‘Le Salon de Mme. Necker,’ by 
the Viscount d’Haussonville. . 

Paris is interested just now in a book from the pen of Mme. Ed- 
mond Adam, ‘ La Chanson des Nouveaux Epoux,’ which contains a 
portrait of the author and ten drawings by Doré, Detaille, Lefebvre, 
Munkacsy, and other artists. Only 400 copies are printed, at 200 
francs apiece. A number of European papers are giving currency 
to the report that the Princess Dolgorouka-J urieffska, the widow of 
the murdered Tsar, is the author of ‘ Alexander II.: Détails inédits 
sur sa Vie Intime et sa Mort, par Victor Laferté.’ The theory of 
these journals is that no one less intimate with the Tsar than his mor- 
ganatic wife could know so well the details of his private life. 











GERMAN NOTES. 


ADOLF ROSENBERG, a well-known German art critic, has just issued 
the first number of an elaborate ‘ History of Modern Art’ (Geschichte 
der Modernen Kunst) from the French Revolution to the present day. 
A visit to the Paris Exhibition of 1878, where works of art of all 
civilized nations were exhibited side by side, first suggested to him 
the idea of writing the book. To judge from the first number the 
work will appeal to German rather than to foreign readers. Ger- 
many, the cradle of the art of printing, has long enjoyed the repu- 
tation of using the worst types and the poorest paper. Of late years, 
however, a revolution has been begun in this respect, and some 
recently published German editions de luxe rival in beauty the best of 
their kind that have been put forth elsewhere. There are several such 
works just now in course of publication which have an interest be- 
yond that of fine paper and handsome type. Among these is ‘ Per- 
sepolis,’ with an account of her ruins and inscriptions, being the 
result of Stolze and Andreas’s scientific expedition in 1878. This 
is issued at the suggestion and the risk of the Congress of Orientalists 
held at Berlin, in September, 1881, and is published by Asher & Co., 
of Berlin and London. The climax of chromo-lithographic art 
seems to be reached in Reiss and Stiibel’s account and illustrations 
of the ‘Antiquities of the Necropolis of Ancon in Peru,’ published 
abroad by the same house, and sold here ina limited edition with 
English text, by Dodd, Mead & Co. The expedition of which this 
is the result was undertaken by the authors at the expense of the 
administration of the Royal Museums, at Berlin, which has also 
guaranteed the expense of publishing this costly work.—Another 
finely illustrated and well-printed work is ‘Indien,’ by Emil Schla- 
gintweit—two noble folio volumes, illustrated with more than four 
hundred pictures and maps. The author is the youngest member of 
a family of brothers, three of whom, Hermann, Adolph and Rob- 
ert, were sent by the old East India Company on a scientific mission 
to India and upper Asia in 1854. The popular and vivacious style 
of the narrative and the spirited illustrations will secure for Emil’s 
work a far more extensive circulation than the purely scientific writ- 
ings of his brothers have achieved. ‘ Parisiana,’ by M. G. Conrad, is 
an attractive volume of chats about living French men-of.letters, 
musicians, painters, actors, and other notabilities, The author has 
lived several years in Paris and has acquired somewhat of the spark- 
ling style of the feui//etonistes.——A volume of more serious preten- 
sions is ‘ Italienische Dichter and Kiinstler profile,’ by Martin Roe- 
der, containing a series of critical essays on modern Italian litera- 
ture, art, and music. The article on Boito and his opera of ‘ Mefisto- 
fele’ will be read with great interest by musicians, 
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ITALIAN NOTES. 

Unper the title ‘The Factors and Malefactors of Contemporary 
European Politics,’ Signor Petrucelli della Gattina publishes a series 
of sketches of modern notabilities (Milan: Brigola). In the first 
part, called ‘Dii Majores,’ he glances at the career of Bismarck, 
Gortschakoff, Gladstone, Beaconsfield, Napoleon III., Pius IX., 
Charles Albert, Victor Emanuel, and King Humbert. In the second 
part, called ‘ Dii Minores,’ he reviews a score of political personages, 
mostly Italian. His arrangement is capricious, and his style is 
marred by a love of foreign words and foreign idioms, 

Luigi Pedone Lauriel, the publisher, has compiled a ‘ Bibliography 
of the Sixth Centenary of the Sicilian Vespers.’ This anniversary, it 
appears, called forth thirty-four histories, four novels, ten newspaper 
supplements, eight lectures, thirty-nine poems, four dramas, and two 
musical compositions. These one hundred and one compositions 
are here described. 


Signor Antonio Salandra, professor of the University of Rome, 
has in the press a treatise on ‘ Divorce in Italy.——Signori Papa 
and Passerini are working at a new edition of the ‘ Vita Nuova.’ 
——The widow of Felici Romani is preparing a posthumous edition 
of his poems.——The best of the latest batch of Italian verse are 
‘Minime,’ by G. Salvadori (Rome: Sommaruga), and ‘ Voci nel 
Deserto,’ by Andrea Novara (Turin: Anfossi). 








Science 











In the days of our early youth we were wont to be told and to read 
wonderful tales of the doings of animals that had powers and means 
of expression like our own; legends of heroes and supernatural 
beings also delighted, and at the same time awed, our juvenile under- 
standings. As we advanced in life we were disposed to lay aside 
such conceptions as pure fables, framed especially to beguile infant 
years, and having no historical antecedents. But travellers in mary 
lands brought back tales of analogous kind, and taught us that 
they were current as the religious beliefs of savageraces. Investiga- 
tion into the literature of the past of our own ancestors informed us, 
too, that those which are now degraded as idle fables for youth, were 
once the expressions of belief of the mature. Thus, gradually, a 
science of comparative mythology has been developed. Many 
learned men have devoted themselves to the study, and it now ap- 
pears that what were long regarded as recent conceits of the imag- 
ination are the reminiscences and survivals of ancient faith. Our nur- 
sery tales have thus a new interest and mythology an added signifi- 
cance. Myth, in the words of Vignoli, ‘cannot be defined in sum- 
mary terms, since its multiform and comprehensive nature embraces 
and includes all primitive action, as well as much which is consecu- 
tive and historical in the intelligence and feelings of man with re- 
spect to the immediate and the reflex interpretation of the world, of 
the individual, and of the society in which our common life is pass- 
ed.’ It is held by our author to be, in its most general and compre- 
hensive nature, ‘the spontaneous and imaginative form in which the 
human intelligence and human emotions conceive and represent 
themselves and things in general; it is the psychical and physical 
mode in which man projects himself into all those phenomena which 
he is able to apprehend and perceive’ (p. 1). With this understand- 
ing of myths, Vignoli essays ‘ to trace the strictly primitive origin of 
the human myths asa whole; to reach the ultimate fact, and the 
causes of this fact, whence myth, in its necessary and universal form, 
is evolved and has its origin.’ Eight chapters indicate the special 
aspects from which our author has considered his subject. In the 
first, he recalls ‘the ideas and sources of myth;’ in the second, he 
treats of animal sensation and perception ;’ and in the third, of ‘ hu- 
man sensation and perception’ with reference to myths; a ‘ state- 
ment of the problem’ is enunciated in the fourth ; and in the suc- 
ceeding chapters, the conceptions and apprehensions of the intellect 
are investigated in their relation to the development of myths as well 
as to other offspring of the imagination. It is concluded that ‘the 
subjectivity of which animals and man are spontaneously conscious 
in every internal and external phenomenon, the subsequent entifica- 
tion of ideas even after thought has attained to these more rational 
forms, are the great factors cf myth in all its forms, of superstition, 
of religion, and also of science’ (p. 320). In fine, the ideas which 
are most prominent and especially elaborated by our author may be . 
said to be two. 

It is postulated that there is an essential identity between ordinary 
animals and man in their psychological characteristics, the differ- 
ence being of degree rather than kind, and that all objects are prim- 
itively assumed to be ‘animate,’ and that indifference toward nu- 
merous objects on the part of brutes is the result of experience and 





* Myth and Science. By Tito Vignoli. $1.50. (International Scientific Series.) 
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hereditary disposition. Such indifference disappears on any unusual 
appearance or disturbance of the object and ‘the animating process’ 
which was ‘rendered static by its habitual exercise again becomes 
dynamic, and the special and permanent character of the act is at 
once revealed.’ The argument is far-fetched and the phenomena re- 
corded may be viewed with equal plausibility in an opposite sense, 
viz: that the brutes recognize a certain distinction between animate 
beings and inanimate objects, and the symptoms of fear are the result 
ofa disturbance of their preconceptions. 

Another special contention is that phantasms, etc., are ‘ personified 
by the classifying process of types,’ and that since such a process is 
also the condition and form of knowledge, the source of myth and 
science is fundamentally the same, for they are generated by the 
same psychical fact.’ It indeed cannot be gainsaid that inasmuch as 
both mythology and science seek to explain the phenomena of 
nature, they have so much in common, and to that extent they may 
be said to have the same source. But the degree in which the 
mythical method is abandoned and the scientific or inductive method 
followed is an index to the mental progress and development of the 
human race. Hence they are in the end antithetical. 

The argumentation of the author is ingenious and the style not 
uninteresting. 


Astronomical Works. 


ProFEssor NEewcoms’s ‘ Popular Astronomy’ (New York : Har- 
per : $2.50) has proved to be one of the most successful books of its 
class ever issued. It first appeared less than five years ago, and has 
already reached its fourth edition in this country, while in England 
its sale has been correspondingly good. An eminent foreign re- 
viewer has pronounced it ‘the finest general treatise on the subject 
since Sir John Herschel published his celebrated Outlines of “Astron- 
omy,”’ and the verdict is no more than just. The book is one which 
ought to be in the library of every intelligent gentleman ; a work to 
which he can refer with almost perfect certainty that he will find in 
it any astronomical information he is likely to need, stated con- 
cisely, accurately, and clearly. If he can spare the time to read it 
through consecutively, and with attention, he will find it, moreover, 
original, suggestive, and interesting, as well as easily intelligible, 
and its perusal will give him a general understanding of the subject 
-amply sufficient for any one but a professional astronomer. The 
fourth edition, now before us, has been carefully revised and brought 
down to date. Abouta dozen pages of new matter have been added, 
and numerous slight changes and corrections have been made. A 
few minor errors have escaped notice, however ; such, for instance, 
as the statement (p. 83) that in the Cavendish experiment the beam 
of the torsion balance is suspended ‘by a fine fibre of silk,’ instead 
of by a metallic wire, or by a fair of silk fibres, forming a bifilar sus- 
pension. The questionabie explanations of the origin of the tides, 
and of the disturbing force to which precession is due, also remain as 
in the first edition. In the list of great telescopes it is rather singu- 
lar that no notice should be taken of the 23-inch equatorial just 
erected at Princeton, while the McCormick telescope (for the Uni- 
versity of Virginia) figures prominently, though it is not yet com- 
pleted, and will not be for months to come. The diameter of the 
Lick telescope is wrongly stated as 33 inches instead of 36, and no 
mention is made of the great 29-inch telescope for the Nice Observa- 
tory, now nearly completed in Paris. But these are trifling matters, 
and do not sensibly affect the value of the,work. 


‘The Stars and the Earth’ is a small book, which—appearing 
anonymously more than thirty years ago—caused a considerable 
sensation. It was then reprinted in this country with a commenda- 
tory letter by President Hill of Harvard, and now reappears ina 
new edition, with a fresh introduction by him. (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard: s5ocents). It is a most interesting and suggestive essay, 
and will well repay the perusal of any thoughtful reader. The first 
part is especially good, in which, by means of considerations derived 
from the progressive motion of light, the author shows the relativity 
of time and the possibility of an eternal present in the mind of God. 
An insufficient knowledge of the theory of optical images makes the 
treatment of the idea of space, in the second part of the essay, less 
satisfactory, at least from the scientific point of view, though with- 
out really vitiating the author’s conclusions. 





The Assos Expedition. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

The director of the Assos Expedition reports to the President of 
the Archzological Institute that he is conducting the exploration of 
the ancient theatre. As late as the beginning of this century the 
theatre of Assos was one of the most perfect surviving examples of 
Greek buildings of its class, but it has since been used by the Turk- 
ish Government as a quarry to furnish materials for the construc- 
tion of improvements in Constantinople. Fortunately, much of the 
building has been protected from harm by the soil washed down 
from the slope of the Acropolis. Its plan will prove one of the most 


perfect known examples of its kind. The arrangement of the audi- 
torium is determined to the very top step; the two vomitoria have 
been traced, and also important remains of the stage structure. In 
the excavation of the theatre a number of coins have been found, 
mostly of later Roman emperors. The only architectural members of 
the temple of which fragments have not yet come to light are the 
crossbeams of the ceiling of the portico; and of these the size and 
the position are certain. 

Mr. Koldewey’s study of the great stoa upon the southern slope of 
the Acropolis, above the theatre, is almost complete. This building 
was over III metres (364 feet) long. It was very similar in design 
to the stoa which surrounded the temple of Athena Polias at Perga- 
mon, but less ornate, the rough trachyte of Assos being unfitted to 
receive the delicate sculpture for which the fine limestone of Perga- 
mon is well adapted. From the peculiar treatment of certain de- 
tails of construction in both monuments, Mr. Clarke is inclined to 
the opinion that both were built by the same architect. In any case, 
the stoa, with the whole arrangement of the plateau on which it 
stood, is plainly a creation of the dynasty of Pergamon, under whose 
sway Assos remained from 241 until 133, B. ¢., when it passed, 
together with Pergamon, into the hands of the Romans, by the be- 
quest of Attalos III. The stoa consisted of two superimposed 
porticos of Doric columns—the columns of the upper portico being 
just half the height of those below. The columns of the upper row 
had bases. There were, apparently, no triglyphs upon the frieze. 
Between the columns of both stories were barriers or balustrades 
formed by plain slabs of stone. The capitals of the columns were 
insignificant by their small size as compared with the dimensions of 
the shafts ; and the echinus of the capitals is of the late Doric form 
common in the islands of the A2gean and in Asia Minor, in which its 
outline appears bounded by straight lires, and the echinus itself 
forms a truncated cone. In the stoa of Pergamon, the upper story 
was formed of Ionic columns, over which, as in some monuments of 
Sicily and Magna Gracia, was a frieze of Doric triglyphs and 
metopes. The upper balustrade of Pergamon was ornamented with 
elaborate military trophies, carved in low relief; and the height of its 
lower row of columns (Doric) was only once-and-three-quarters 
that of the upper row. The stoa of Assos was somewhat higher 
than that of Pergamon; but the latter was much more graceful in 
proportion and in design. Tuomas W. LupLow. 

CotTraGe Lawn, Yonkers, N. Y., July 9, 1882. 

Scientific Notes. 

Mr. Darwin’s compliment to the author of ‘Cosmic Philosophy,’ 
quoted in the last number of Tuk Critic, referred, of course, to 
Prof. Willard Fiske, of Cornell, not Mr. John Fiske, of Cambridge. 

The intense heat of summer in Australia far surpasses that of he 
United States—even that of Arizona. A recent note in Mature 
records a temperature there of 180° in 1882, 172° in 1880, 153° in 
1871, 159° in 1862, and 158° in 1860. 








The Fine Arts 


Murillo and Meissonier.* 
THE two volumes which begin this new series of Illustrated 
Biographies of the Great Artists are not a very good advertisement 
for those which are to follow. Miss Minor treats of Murillo (1) 
pleasantly enough, but without conveying much information. Her 
idea has been, of course, to turnish a biography, and not a critical 
commentary upon the painter's work. Buta biography of an artist 
can be little to the point if it does not give us some idea of the times 
in which he lived, the people among whom he worked, and the ideas 
which formed the atmosphere to nourish and color his art. There is 
meagre reference to any of these things in this book. Again, if any 
mention whatever is to be made of the artist’s pictures, the author 
should show that she understands what painting is, or at least that 
she is acquainted with the opinions of the best critics upon the sub- 
ject in hand, and has the ability to put them into shape for the benefit 
of her readers. But Miss Minor fills the greater part of her pages 
with inexact and unexplanatory laudation of Murillo’s creations; 
no comparisons are instituted, no definite characterization is 
attempted, and no effort is made to assign the painter’s position 
among the artists of his own country or of the world at large. With 
regard to the strictly biographical portions of the book, we may add 
that no authorities are referred to for the guidance of the reader who 
may be discontented with the very hasty version of the commonly- 
known facts of Murillo’s life that is here offered him. The best part 
of the volume, perhaps, is the list of attributed works which 
forms the appendix. It is anything but a catalogue raisonné, for no 
attempt is made to pronounce upon claims of authenticity. But it may 
be used for casual reference when thes> claims are not in question. 





*(1) Murillo. By Ellen E. Minor. (2) Meissonier. ! John W. Mollett, B.A.” 
$t.25 each. (Illustrated Biographies of the Great Artists, New Series) New York: 
Scribner & Welford. 
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Still, with all its deficiencies, this volume is much better than Mr. 
Mollet’s life of Meissonier (2), The reader can hardly guess what 
excuse the author can find for the existence of his book. He con- 
cludes it by saying that ‘itis useless to carry the record farther’ (the 
reader has hardly perceived it to have been begun), ‘for we are 
promised memoirs in due time from M. Meissonier’s own hand.’ 
In the meantime, he continues, all the details of his life have been 
withheld from the public (it is to be supposed at the artist’s own 
desire), and all the sketches of his life that have thus far been pub- 
lished ‘deal with the subject under a reserve that it is obviously not 
yet the time to break through.’ This being the case, one might think 
it was obviously not yet the time to publish a so-called biography of 
the painter. The critical side of the subject remains, however. But 
the author says in his preface that ‘the biographer and the critic 
should be two persons ; the witness should not assume the functions 
of the advocate. . . . I should, therefore, had I attempted criticisms 
of my own, have been a partial and worthless judge.’ This is strange 
ground to take even on general principles, and ground that is 
especially unjustified by the facts of this particular case ; for, accord- 
ing to his own testimony, the writer has ‘witnessed’ nothing, and 
he certainly gives us no biography. In pursuit of his aim after 
‘impartial’ criticism he fills his pages with miscellaneous extracts 
from journals, French and English, and from writers of all grades 
and of all points of view, being satisfied to leave his reader, as he 
himself confesses, with a ‘ general idea of the significance—for good 
or evil,as he may have been led to regard it—of Meissonier’s mission 
in art.” Had we said less against the text of these volumes, we 
would add that the illustrations are of the poorest. 





Art Note. 


Mr. F. G. DumMas—editor of ‘The Paris Salon Catalogue ’—will 
bring out about the end of November a volume under some such 
title as ‘ The Illustrated World’s Art of the Year—a work which will 
contain from 130 to 150 drawings selected from the Paris Salon, Royal 
Academy, Grosvenor Gallery, Water-Color Society, and the Acade- 
mies of Brussels, Dusseldorf, Berlin, Vienna, New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia. The text will fill 120 pages in French and Eng- 
lish, or all in English; and the volume, which will be uniform in 
size and price with the Salon Catalogue, will be sold in this coun- 
try by J. W. Bouton. 








The Drama 











Lovers of the stage will find little satisfaction in the prospects of 
the coming theatrical season. Managers follow each other like Pan- 
urge’s sheep, and ever since that vulgar melodramatic mess, ‘ The 
World,’ was first dished up, they have been vying with each other in 
securing garbage of the same sort. Five or six of these malodorous 
productions are to be given us when the theatres open. They are 
constructed chiefly by the little knot of stage-carpenters—wholly il- 
literate, we should suppose—whom ‘The World’ revealed to a pub- 
lic which had forgotten the good traditions of the stage since Mr. 
Boucicault ceased to write for it. Mr. Sims, who is the author of one 
of them, has not yet done anything worthy of dramatic esteem. Mr. 
Charles Reade, whose honored name is quoted in the announcements 
of another, must be as ignorant of the company in which he finds 
himself as an old country-gentleman in a gamblers’ den. Else who 
can imagine the author of ‘ Masks and Faces’ hob-a-nobbing with 
the author of ‘ Taken from Life’? 

Musically, we are promised a new work by Messrs. Gilbert and 
Sullivan. At the mention of their names we rise and salute, as abroad 
the audience rises when royalty enters its box. They have done more 
than any of our younger workers for the stage to prevent it from fall- 
ing into contempt. They have found that wit and scholarship are 
still as potent with spectators as when Gay wrote ‘The Beggars’ 
Opera’ and Sheridan ‘The Duenna.’ They have given the lie direct 
to managers who assert that modern audiences are only fit for the 
bestialities of melodrama. They are not always equally successful. 
Who is? They do not always maintain the same level of humor. 
Who can? But when one reflects that Mr. Gilbert can only play on 
one string, that those who know ‘The Bab Ballads’ know the far- 
thest limit of his talent, it is marvellous what infinite modulations he 
manages to produce. And when one considers that Dr. Sullivan is 
not a humorist, that he is primarily a composer of sentimental bal- 
lads, and secondarily a composer of sacred cantatas, it is remarkable 
that he should be able to animate ball-rooms with his quadrilles and 
set the street-boys whistling his patter-songs. 

Five native productions are visible on the horizon. 
has a comedy called ‘Touch and Go,’ by Mr. J. Brander Matthews 
(who has written much and written well on the French stage) and Mr. 
H. C. Bunner, the editor of Puck. Mr. Bartley Campbell hasa spec- 
tacular melodrama, ‘ Siberia.’ Miss Laura Don, the actress, has a 
work entitled ‘ A Daughter of the Nile.’ Messrs. Harrigan and Hart 
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are making a dangerous incursion into regular drama, equipped with 
an Irish piece, ‘ The Blackbird." Mr. Bronson Howard, the best play- 
wright in America, has a comedy in readiness to open the season at 
the Madison Square. 

Now, with the exception of Messrs. Harrigan and Hart, whose suc- 
cess has been a thing apart, there is only one theatre in New York 
which has had the courage to nail the American flag at its masthead. 
That theatre is the Madison Square. It has from the first produced 
work by native authors alone, and its success has been unprecedented. 
It has gained the allegiance of the old class of spectators, while it 
has at the same time created a new class, and it has enlisted the sym- 
pathies of all those professional play-tasters who are neither snobs 
nor prigs. Tue Criric, which trusts that it is neither snobbish nor 
priggish, admits that to the failures of the Madison Square it would 
be a little blind, and to its successes very kind. For here, at last, 
is a stable, well-managed theatre, which will draw to it all the best 
dramatic ability in the country, will foster dramatic qualities where 
none were supposed to exist, and will prove that America can be 
made as strong in the drama as she has already been made in litera- 
ture. When Mr. Wallack, with his eternal English plays, and Mr. 
Palmer, with his eternal French plays, are left high and dry, as they 
assuredly will be left, the star of the Madison Square will still be 
rising. 

And it is clearly demonstrable that home-made plays pay a great 
deal better than those which are imported. ‘La Belle Russe, bad 
as it was, was more profitable to Mr. Wallack than * Youth’ ; ‘ The 
Passing Regiment’ to Mr. Daly than ‘ Odette’; ‘The Banker's 
Daughter’ to Mr. Palmer than the ‘ Lights o’ London.’ If managers 
regard the matter from a monetary point of view, let them consider 
what plays brought fame and fortune to Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Florence, 
and Mr. Raymond. There are sometimes foreign plays like ‘The 
World’ which introduce a novel scene or two, and have what the 
French call a ‘ success of curiosity.’ But if there are nuggets in the 
dramatic profession, they are found by the actors who carry native 
plays round the country ; such as Mr. McKee Rankin, in ‘ The Dan- 
ites,’ Mr. Curtis in ‘Sam’l of Posen,’ Messrs. Robson and Crane in 
‘Our Bachelors,’ Mr. Mordaunt in ‘Old Shipmates,’ Lotta, Maggie 
Mitchell, and the rest of them. 

This is a pretty low plane on which to place the question. But 
money is the only test which the manager accepts. And just now it 
is altogether against the importation of foreign plays. With what a 
clamor, what a beating of gongs, came ‘Odette’ among us. Paris 
had received it as the masterwork of Sardou. It showed him, said 
the critics, in his Indian summer, reviving the successes of his youth, 
living again in the palmy days of ‘Nos Intimes’ and ‘La Famille 
Benoiton.” New York held another opinion of it. Americans 
pronounced it gross and unreal. None but the vulgar commended 
it. Students of nature, lovers of truth, artists—and every true wom- 
an is at heart an artist—turned from this melodramatic mud-heap 
with disgust. It had nota tithe of the literary or dramatic power 
which was evident in every line of ‘ Divorgons’ ; it passed into the 
limbo which had already received ‘ Danial Rochat,’ ‘ Seraphine,’ and 
other creatures of M. Sardou’s hysteric muse; and the flourish of 
managerial trumpets which had greeted it wholly died away before it 
disappeared. 

It may, indeed, be accepted as an axiom that there is a radical dif- 
ference between the theatrical tastes of Europe and America. Only 
one class of foreign plays is sure of acceptance in this country, and 
that class is the vulgarest. M. D’Ennery’s melodramas are received 
ecstatically ; ‘La Dame aux Camelias,’ ‘Frou Frou,’ and all emo- 
tional pieces of coarse fibre, are accepted without demur; but for 
the finer work of Augier, Feuillet, Dumas, and Sardou, we have no 
stomach, and their refinements are as unintelligible to us as the re- 
finements of Sheridan would be unintelligible to them. Nor are the 
English comedy-writers more welcome in America. Mr. H. J. 
Byron's verbal quiddities, Mr. Wills’s graceful fancies, Mr. Bur- 
nand’s tomfooleries, Mr. Gilbert’s chinoisertes (when unaccompanied 
by Mr. Sullivan’s music) are caviare to us. We have our own 
humorists, our poets, and we believe their humor and their poetry 
to be quite as good as the best that England can send us. 

So it is in music. Since Offenbach’s death there is no composer 
of light melodies who can be sure of popularity in America. Were 
it not for the visits of Mlle. Aimée and Mile. Paola Marié should we 
have heard of Lecocq, of Vassuer, of Varney? Two operettas have 
made us acquainted with Mr. Solomon, but who remembers Solo- 
mon’s songs? Planquette was rung into momentary fame by the 
‘Chimes of Normandy ;’ Audran has had his hour of notoriety with 
‘ Olivette’ and ‘ The Mascotte ;’ Strauss’s waltzes give a semblance 

of life to ‘The Merry War.’ But none of these musicians is half so 
well known to us as Arthur Sullivan, and none is a hundredth part 
so popular as Mr. Dave Braham, the harmonious coadjutor of 
Messrs. Harrigan and Hart. There is hardly a minstrel’s show in the 
country that cannot produce better melodies than those of Audran 
and Planquette. 
There is, therefore, an open field in America for every kind ot 
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theatrical ability. If our playwrights or composers complain that 
they are overborne by foreign competition, they write themselves 
down as weaklings or incompetents. What competition there is 
is dying year by year. There has grown a great class of spectators 
who find neither amusement nor instruction in foreign work. They 
demand native wares, and will have no other. 
their demand can be easily satisfied. We do not believe that the 
existing race of dramatists is in any way capable of using the oppor- 


tunities which fortune offers it. There is no dramatic school, none 
of that training in one-act farces in which all the masters of the 
stage have served their apprenticeship. But of this we are certain, 
that enterprises conducted on the plan of the Madison Square have 
a future assured, and that popular neglect and contempt will be the 


We do not say that end of those managers who prefer to flood our boards with the 


rinsings of foreign theatres. 








HENRY HOLT & COS Summer Books 


YESTERDAY. 

An American Novel. 16mo (Leisure Hour 
Series), $1. 

WILLIAM PENN. 

By Rosert J. BurpettTe, of Zhe Burling- 
ton Hawkeye. 16mo (Lives of American 
Worthies), $1.25. 

SERGEANT BALLANTINE’S 
Some Experiences of a Barrister’s Life. 
I2mo, with portrait, $2.50. 

THE GAME OF TWENTY QUES- 
TIONS. 


By Hotspur. Square 16mo, go cents. 


ON HORSEBACK. 
By E. L. ANDERSON. 16mo, $1.50. 


OVER CONTINENT 


An Illustrated Weekly Magazine 
CONPUCTED BY 
ALBION W. TOURGEE. 
$4 a year; $2 six mos.; roc. acopy 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 
“Our Continent begins its second volume with a 
change of form, and will appear hereafter as a 32-page 
quarto, a shape much better adapted to the magazine 
character of the publication, and for the display of fine 
illustrations, than was the larger page previously used. 
The cover is restored, and the caltitanion now appears 
as a handsome magazine, a trifle large than the month- 
lies, and containing in its fitty-two numbers annually 
about one third more matter than the largest of them.” 
—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Judge Tourgee’s New Story, “ HOT PLOWSHARES,” 
treats of a most interesting and exciting period of Amer- 
ican history, and while entirely dissimilar is yet happily 
germane to his previous works. 

Subscribe at once and begin with Judge Tourgee’s 
story. Back numbers canaot be promised with certainty 
after ‘‘ Hot Plowshares” begins. Address 


OUR CONTINENT, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BIRD-BOLTS. 


SHoTs ON THE WinG. By Francis Tirrany. Square 
18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Fascinating little essays, bright, witty, and full of 
suggestions. 


PAUL DREIFUSS. 


His Hotipay Asroap. By Joun W. Attan, Jr. 
r2mo, cloth, $r. 





The story of an old traveller’s eighth trip to Europe, 
full of art talk, politics, entertaining gossip, etc., and 
readable from beginning to end. 





GEORGE H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, Boston. 





ELIANE. 


A NOVEL. 


From the French of MMe Aucustus CRAVEN. 





“* Eliane’ is interesting, not only because it is such 
a record of the best kind of French life and manners as 
could only have been written by a person thoroughly 
at home in the subject, but also because of the delicate 
drawing of character which it contains. The book is 
quiet in tone, and may fail to please readers who care 
for nothing but incident ; but there are, it may be hoped, 
still many readers to whom its grace and fine style will 
recommend it.”"—London Sat. Review, June 3, 1882. 


One Vol. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 90 cents. 


For sale at all the bookstores. 








ANTINOUS. 


A ROMANCE OF ANCIENT ROME. 
From the German of GEORGE TAYLOR. 





“** Antinous, a Romance of Ancient Rome,’ from the 
German of George Taylor, by Mary J. Safford, is one of 
those faithful reproductions of ancient manners, cus- 
toms and scenery which German authors are so fond of 
writing, and in which they are so wonderfully successful. 
The story deals with the old age of the Emperor Hadri- 
an and with his favorite Antinous. The recital is full 
of power, and is extraordinary it its vividly realistic 
drawing of character. Though a minutely p study 
of historical detail, it is spirited in the telling, and of ab- 
sorbing interest in the plot and descriptions. The era 
and the personages stand out with stereoscopic clear- 
ness. Nothing could be finer than the portrait of the 
melancholy Hadrian and its beautifully-contrasted fel- 
low-picture, the sorrowful Antinous. he book is one 
that appeals to every cultivated taste, and overflows with 
interest of the most refined description.”—Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston, July 1, 1882. 





In one vol. Price, in paper cover, 50 cents; 
in cloth binding, go cents. 








The Eleventh 


Commandment. 


A ROMANCE. 


By ANTON GIULIO BARRILI. From the Italian 
by Clara Bell. 





“Tt isan attractive little novel, spirited in plot, and 
marked by a charming grace in the telling. It is at once 
bright, witty, and delicate, is simple in design, but has 
a marked dramatic interest. The characters are bril- 
liantly sketched, the dialogue is spirited, and there is an 
unconventionality in the work as a whole that makes it 
thoroughly delightful reading.’ — Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette, May 28, 1882. 





In one vol. Price, in paper cover, 50 cents ; 
in cloth binding, 90 cents. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


WILLIAM S. GOTTSBERGER, Publisher, No. 11 Murray Street, New York. 





Collectors of Rare Books 


will be interested in knowing that Dodd, 
Mead & Company have copi:s of the scarce 
works mentioned below : 

Hamerton,(P. G.). Etching and Etchers. 
First Edition. 1 vol., 8vo, half leather, gilt 
edge (the original binding). London, 1868. 
Among the etchings in this scarce first edition 
are originals by Rembrandt, Paul Potter, Cal- 
lot, Waterloe, Seymour Haden, etc. 

Ruskin (John). Arrows from the Chace. 
Large paper copy, out of print. 2 vols., 4to, 
bound, uncut. Sunnyside, Orpington, Kent, 
1880. 

Hamerton (P. G.). The Graphic Art. Large 
paper copy. Only 350 copies of the large paper 
issue of this interesting work were published. 
It is now out of print and has been recenily 
priced at £20 in the catalogue of one of the 
largest second-hand book shops in London. 

Dibdin(T. F.). An unusually complete and 
-elegant set of Dibdin’s works, uniformly bound 
in full Levant morocco, extra, gilt tops, uncut 
edges, by Riviere. Extra illustrated. The set 
includes : Bibliomania—The Biographical De- 





cameron—Bibliotheca Spenceriana—Aectes Al- 
thorpiane—The Cassano Catalogue—Biblio- 
graphical, Antiquarian and Picturesque Tour 
in England and Scotland—Ditto in France and 
Germany.— The Library Companion.—Typo- 
graphical Antiquities. In all 21 vols. 

A circular containing full particulars of the 
set mailed upon application. 

D., M. & Co. will purchase valuable books 
at fair prices. Correspondence solicited. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Dealers in Rare and Choice Books, 
755 Broadway, New York City. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Newest and Best Varieties. 
Grown in Pots, and ready for shipment after 
July 25th. If planted early will give a good crop 
next season. New descriptive priced catalogue 
containing full cultural directions mailed free. 
Address ELLWANGER & BARRY. 

Rochester, N. 

















G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 
Hood’s Own Whims and Oddities ; 


or, Laughter from Year to Year. Popular Pugsley edi- 
tion, with 174 illustrations. Quarto, paper, 25 cents. 
*“ Inimitable humor. . Papers sparkling with 
wit like a frosty January midnight with stars.’’"—London 
Athenaeum. 
“The illustrations are brimming over with fun.”— 
London Daily News. 


IN THE TRANS-ATLANTIC SERIES. 
Lady Beauty; 
or, Charming to her Latest Day. By ALLAN Muir. 
Illustrated, sq. 16mo, paper, 60 cts. ; cloth, $1. 
Every woman will be interested in reading the eleven 
Beauty rules of Lady Beauty. 


At the Eleventh Hour. 
By Anniz Epwarpks, author of “* Archie Lovell.’”’ Sq. 
16mo, paper, 60 cts. ; cloth, $1. 


Abbe Constantine. 


By Lupovic Hatgvy. From the French, by Emily H. 

Hazen. Sq. 16mo, paper, 60 cts. ; cloth, $1. 

‘“*The healthiest and most wholesome French nove 
since M. About’s ** Roman d’un Brave Homme.” —J. Y. 
Evening Post. 

Full lists of the Knickerbocker Novels and Trans- 
Atlantic Series sent on application. 








